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SUPERPOWER  NAVAL  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  OCTOBER  1973 
ARAB -ISRAELI  WAR 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Examination  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  military  involvement  in  the 
October  1973  Arab-Israeli  War  can  serve  several  useful  purposes. 

It  can  provide  insights  into  superpower  policies  and  practices  with 
regard  to  local  conflicts  in  the  Middle  East  — the  conditions  under 
which  they  have  elected  to  become  involved,  their  objectives  and 
some  specifics  of  their  modus  operandi  in  such  involvement,  and  the 
limits  beyond  which  they  appear  to  be  unwilling  (or  unable)  to  take 
their  involvement.  Those  insights  can  serve  as  a guide  to  what  might 
occur  should  the  same  situation  arise  in  the  future.*  Integrated  with 
other  information,  these  insights  can  also  help  to  explain  super- 
power policies  and  practices  in  other  areas  and  situations.**  Such 
an  examination  .also  serves  a more  narrow  purpose.  It  provides  in- 
sights  into  the  influence  each  superpower's  actions  can  have  on  the 
behavior  of  the  other.  The  practical  implications  of  this  should 
require  no  elaboration. 


045  

046 

047  This  is  not  a contention  that  history  repeats  itself.  It  is  merely 

048  a reflection  of  the  difficulty  of  believing  there  will  not  be  a 

049  fifth  Arab-Israeli  War.  If  there  i_s  such  a war,  it  is  difficult  to 

050  believe  that  either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  can  avoid 

051  involvement  in  it.  And  if  they  do  become  involved,  it  is  difficult 

052  to  see  their  involvement  differing  substantiall.-y  from  the  patterns 

053  set  during  the  October  War. 

054 

055  For  instance,  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Soviet  involve- 

056  ment  in  the  preparation  of  the  October  War  is  obviously  relevant  not 

057  only  to  predicting  the  renewal  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  but 

058  also  to  forecasting  the  long-run  prospects  for  stability  in  U.S.  - 

059  Soviet  detente. 


060 


Obviously  a brief  discussion  such  as  this  cannot  address  all 


061  of  those  questions.  Its  objectives  are  necessarily  more  modest.  It  j 

062  attempts  three  things.  The  first  is  to  provide  a summary  descrip-  j 

f 

063  tion  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  naval  operations  related  to  the  October  1973  j 

t 

064  Arab-Israeli  War.  Neither  participated  directly  in  the  conflict;  but  1 

065  both  were  actively  involved  in  supporting  the  belligerents  and  relied 

066  heavily  on  their  naval  forces  in  providing  that  support. 

067  The  two  superpowers  were  also  intent  upon  influencing  each 

068  other's  actions  --  each  attempting  to  limit  the  other's  involvement 

069  in  the  conflict.  They  exerted  that  influence  through  political  sig- 

070  nals,  and  again  relied  heavily  on  their  naval  forces  to  transmit  and 

071  reinforce  those  signals.  The  second  objective  of  this  discussion  is 

072  therefore  to  identify  some  of  the  signalling  that  went  on  between  the 

073  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  language  of  military  — in 

074  this  case  largely  Naval  — actions.  That  requires  detailed  examination 

075  of  movements  and  activities;  they  are  the  very  stuff  of  nonverbal 

076  communication,  and  reconstructing  them  in  detail  is  the  only  way  to 

077  find  out  what  was  being  said. 

078  Third,  much  of  what  the  Soviets  did  prior  to  and  during  the 

079  initial  period  of  the  War  is  difficult  to  understand  unless  one 

080  assumes  they  knew  in  advance  what  the  Arabs  planned  to  do,  and 

081  when.  However,  since  that  factor  is  critical  to  determining  what 

082  larger  implications  about  Soviet  behavior  should  be  drawn  from  this 

083  experience,  it  cannot  bo  left  as  an  assumption.  Consequently,  the 
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084  question  of  Soviet  foreknowlodqo  is  ex.imined  ns  directly  as  possible. 

085  For  a variety  of  reasons,  neither  the  covirse  of  events  in  the 

085  War  itself,  nor  the  diplomatic  exchanqes  surrounditui  it,  fiinsre 

086  prominently  in  this  discussion.  Nevertheless,  since  they  piovided 

087  the  context  for  the  superpower  actions  that  are  the  focus  of  this 

087  discussion,  skeletal  suimnaries  of  both  are  included. 

088  II.  TREPAltATION  OF  THE  ARAli  OFFENSIVE* 

088  In\mediately  lifter  their  defeat  in  the  dune  War  of  1^67,  the 
039  Arabs  — with  Egypt  in  the  lead  and  assisted  by  the  Soviet  Union  — 

089  began  to  prepare  for  another  round  in  their  still  unfinished  conflict 

090  with  Israel.  Those  preparations  advanced  through  throe  more-or-loss 

090  sequential  stages:  rebuilding  Arab  military  capabilities,  negating 

091  the  Israeli  offensive  advantage,  and  making  ready  for  the  attack. 

091  The  first  objective  was  largely  realized  by  the  initiation  of  the 
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Many  accounts  of  the  background  to  the  October  War  have  appeared  — 
some  from  participants,  others  from  observers  located  at  varying 
distances  from  the  critical  events.  All  of  these  accounts  are  after 
the  fact.  Despite  widespread  overlap,  there  are  many  areas  of  dis- 
agreement. This  very  brief  rec.ipitulation  incorporates  elements 
from  several  of  thf?se  accounts.  The  process  of  selecting  elements 
for  inclusion  was  subjective,  and  governed  by  throe  criteria: 

• the  inherent  credibility  of  each  element. 

• its  compatibility  with  other  credible  elements,  and 

• the  coherence  of  the  account  produced  by  their  inte- 
gration. 

The  outcome  is  not  necessarily  the  truth;  but,  given  the  "fit"  that 
emerges  in  elements  drawn  from  widely  divergent  sources,  it  probably 
is  not  far  from  the  truth. 


107  "War  of  Attrition"  in  late  1968-early  1000,  the  second  at  its  con- 
103 

108  conclusion  in  Auqust  1970.  The  beuinniny  of  the  third  phase  can  be 
100  traced  back  to  1971  --  President  Sadat's  "Year  of  Decision"  — when 

110  active  preparations  were  undertaken  for  an  offensive  which  it  was 

111  hoped  would  lead  to  reconquest  of  the  occupied  territories.  Those 

112  plans  suffered  a series  of  setbacks  in  the  two  and  a half  years 

113  that  elapsed  before  the  attack  was  finally  launched.*^ 

114  The  departure  of  Soviet  forces  from  Dyypt  in  July  1972  set  the 

115  stage  for  the  October  1973  offensive  — increasing  Sadat's  freedom 

2 

116  of  action  and  also  his  bargaining  power  with  the  Soviets.  In  the 

117  Fall  of  1972,  the  Egyptians  scaled  down  both  their  objectives  and 
119  their  weapons  raquiroments  for  the  offensive.  The  Soviets,  who  had 

119  been  skeptical  of  earlier  Egyptian  plans  and  unwilling  to  provide 

120  all  of  the  armaments  they  wanted,  eventually  agreed  to  supply  these 

121  reduced  requirements.^ 

122  Operational  planning  for  the  attack  reportedly  began  in  Decern- 

A 

123  ber  1972.  Three  optimal  attack  "windows"  in  1973  were  identified: 

124  the  second  half  of  May,  7-11  September  and  5-10  October."  In  vlanuary 

125  1973  a Joint  Staff  was  established  under  Egyptian  command  to  coordinat 


126 

127 

128  The  planned  attack  that  lay  behind  President  Sadat's  proclamation  of 

129  1971  as  the  "Year  of  Decision"  did  not  materialize.  Ostensibly,  this 

130  was  due  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Indo-Paki stani  War;  however,  its  post- 

131  ponement  also  may  have  been  a reflection  of  Soviet  failure  to  provide 

132  the  kind  of  support  the  Egyptians  considered  essential.  The  attack 

133  was  apparently  reset  for  early  1972,  and  then  postponed  again  in 

134  anticipation  of  the  May  U.S. -Soviet  sximmit  meeting. 


135  prep.jrat  ions  witli  Syria,  and  t ho  vU't  ivo  rooporation  of  tho  ofhor 

136  Arab  states  was  solioilod.  I'y  Fobiuary,  tho  attack  had  boon 

(>  • 

137  scheduled  for  May.  My  March,  other  Arab  statt'S  were  movinq  to 

138  provide  assist. nice,  and  tlie  Soviets  were  actively  supportinq  Arab 

139  preparations  --  the  Soviet  ttansport  of  Moroccan  forces  to  Syria 

140  is  .in  ex.imple  ot  both.* 

141  tty  April,  the  Ar.ibs  were  app.uenlly  re.idy  to  qo,  but  --  for 

142  re.isons  th.it  rt'm.iin  obscure**  --  tlu'  att.ick  was  postponed  to  one 

143  of  the  l.iter  "windows."^  At  the  end  of  Auqust  , a d.ite  within  the 

144  October  "window"  was  chosen.'  The  precis*'  tiniinq  of  the  attack 

.1 

145  reporteilly  w.i.s  selected  in  early  tictoln'i  . It  was  finally  launched 

146  .is  scheduled  .it  1400  local  time  on  6 October. 


147 

14  7 * 

147  See  pp.  S , q beU'w  for  .»  di  scvisr.ion  of  this  .ind  other  such  efforts. 

148 

148  ** 

148  The  del.iy  m.iy  h.ive  been  .it  Soviet  insistence  --  perhaps  because  the 

149  Ar.ibs  were  not  in  t.ict  as  re.idy  .is  they  thouoht  they  were,  or  because 

150  the  Soviets  themselves  were  not  re.uly,  or  bec.iuse  the  situ.ition  was 

151  not  appropri.ite  (a  m.ijor  contlict  betwi'on  Palestinian  forces  and  the 

152  Leb.inese  .Army  t'rupted  in  Beirut  in  Mayl.  The  l.irqe-scale  Soviet  .lir- 

153  lift  of  .idditional  air  defense  weaponry  to  Syria  in  April  and  the 

154  Kqypti.in  rehe.irsal  exercises  in  dune  lend  some  credence  to  the  first 

155  of  these  int  erpret  .it ions . The  delay  miqht  .ilso  have  bt'en  a reflec- 

156  tion  of  .qyr  i .in-Kqypt  i .in  d i saqrei'ment  over  the  objectives  of  the 

157  offensive  or  probU'ins  encountered  in  coord in.it inq  their  operational 

158  plans. 
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15^  III.  SOVIET  rOREKNOWLEDGE 
160 

160  Familiarity  with  Soviet  activity  prior  to  the  war  helps  explain 

161  some  of  the  actions  they  took  inunediately  after  it  beyan.  ‘There  are 

162  two  important  questions  to  be  addressed  in  this  regard.  The  first 

163  concerns  the  nature  and  extent  of  Soviet  foreknowledge:  did  they 

164  know  the  attack  was  coming?  And  the  second,  which  assumes  they  knew 

165  (and  that  is  a safe  assumption) , concerns  the  Soviet  role  in  its  pre- 

166  paration:  support,  acquiescence,  or  opposition? 

167  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets  know  that  hostilities  were 

168  imminent. Presidents  Sadat  and  Assad  had  informed  them  of  the 

169  attack  in  advance; the  Soviets  themselves  claim  to  have  warned  the 

1 2 

170  United  States  about  it,  and  in  any  event  their  actions  in  the 

171  period  immediately  before  conflict  broke  out  provide  unambiguous 

172  confirmation  tliat  they  know  it  was  cominsj:  e.g.,  they  began 

173  evacuating  their  dependents  from  Egypt  and  Syria  three  days  before- 

174  hand.^^  The  only  questions  that  remain  unanswered  are,  how  much 

175  they  knew,  and  how  far  in  advance  they  knew  it. 

176  Circumstantial  evidence  suggests  that  the  Soviets  had  signi- 

177  ficant  strategic  warning:  that,  by  mid-September  at  the  very  latest, 

178  they  knew  the  Arabs  would  attack  and  roughly  when.  Circumstantial 

179  evidence  also  suggests  that  they  had  been  no  less  well-informed  about 

14 

180  the  attacks  planned  for  the  earlier  "windows."  Further,  it  suggests 

181  that  they  were  not  just  bystanders  but  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 

182  these  attacks.  Since  this  evidence  is  circumstantial,  and  much  of 

183  it  is  open  to  interpret  ion , it  deserves  discussion. 
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I'of  pui'iK>s<'S  ot  I'xanu  na  t ii'n , Sovii't  aotivitios  botoro  the 
October  War  can  be  viivi^led  into  thrt'e  lexically  distinct  periods: 
before  t ht'  Arab  iJecisien  to  attack;  between  tluit  decision  and  the 
attack  itst'lf;  and  immediately  pi  ior  to  the  >ittack.  Prior  to  the 
Arab  decision  to  launcli  this  t>t  t Amis  i\t' , t lu'  Si'viets  liad  consistently 
followi'il  two  cvint  i ad  i ctoi  y p(,5licu's:  t liey  had.  .irmeil  thi'  Arabs  and 

1 5 

s imu  1 1 aneous  ly  .ittempted  to  restrict  t hi'  Ar.itis  ' use  ot  these  arms. 

They  did  the  latti'i  most  effectively  with  Kuypt  by  refusiiui  to  pro- 
vide, or  providin.i  only  limited  number  of,  those  weapons  the  I'uyptians 
felt  they  needed,  to  c.ii  ry  out  .i  suci'i'sslul  i'll  t ens  i\'e : f iuht  er-bombers , 
hiuh-per f orm.ince  med.ium  bombers  and  lonq-r.inue  surface-to-surface 
missiles.  Tlu'  I'.iypt  i .ins  c.ilcul.ited  th.it,  in  order  to  I'ecover  Sinai 
from  the  Isr.ielis  by  milit.iry  me.ins,  they  tirst  would  h.ive  to  defeat 

] 

the  Israeli  .Mr  I'.nce.  These  were  the  weapons  they  thouuht  they  ,j 

1 1'  i 

must  have  to  do  that.  ij 

I 

Vv’hen  the  V'cypt  i ins  sc.ile.l  d.^vn  their  .itt.ick  objectives  in  the  j 

1 

Fall  of  1872,  to  emph.is  i ‘.’.e  recovery  of  Sin.ii  by  political  r.ither 
than  military  me.ins,*  they  .ilso  sc.iled  do\%-n  their  roitui rements  for 

. , , t 

offensive  we.ipons:  all  they  neevled  to  h.indle  Isr.^eli  .iir  c.ip.ibi  1 1 1 les 

17 

w.as  .1  strateuic  .leterrent  aiivl  b.it  t li'f  i el.l  detensi's.  The  Soviets 
h.id  alre.idy  viiven  them  the  .le tenses.  They  now  .loreed  to  prov^ide  a 

f: 

deterrent:  the  StT'D-b  bat  t let  leKl  support  missile.  Tliis  is  a b.illis-  t 

tic  missile  with  .i  i .in.ie  ot  apprv''.<  im.it  e I y l.S5  miles  --  sufficient  to  . 


A move  that  , in  retrospect,  must  bt'  .i.-kiu'w  I edui'd  .is  .i  stoke  of 

lien  ills.  p 

i’ 
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thio.Jti'n  .soiiu'  pv.'pulalioM  aiMitars  t lom  i\)vpt  i au-i'c'n(  im  I Iivi 

torritoiy.  Tho  SCUP' (.'omas  in  two  viMsions:  ono  oijuippt'd  witli  a 

« 

nucloai'  wai  t\OvKi;  t ho  o'ht>r  t'qiiippod  VN'ith  a ininvi'iit  i ona  1 , hiah-t‘xplo- 
sivo  warlu'avt . ^ Sonio  tO  v.'t’  t ho  <.'Onvon  t i ona  1 \'oi'sion  — roiuihly  one 

biioavlo  --  appear  to  lia\'t'  Ix'on  vioployi'd  t Kaypt  before  the  wai'  be- 

l'>  20 

>.)an,  po’-haps  ar.  early  as  April,  but  >-eita\nly  by  mi  d-Sept  enilu'r . 

Althouah  plaeed  undtM  HayptivUi  operat  ional  eonliol  they  were  'luinned 

1 

by  Sov'iet  or<.'Wi:.* 

Providina  offensive  weaponry  to  t tu'  Kayf'ti.ins  was  only  one  I’f 
a number  of  sfi'ps  t aki'ii  by  the  SiH'it'ts  to  assist  t lu'  Arabs  in  pre- 
pit inq  their  attaok.  One  ot  the  reasons  why  t lie  attaok  proved  so 
suoeessful  politii'ally  was  that  it  was  not  simply  a joint  Kayf'tian- 
Syrian  operation  but  an  Arab  offensive.  The  Soviets  took  an  act  ivt' 
part  in  viettiiivi  lad.iv'al  .ind  conservative  Arab  states  toaether  to 
mount  the  attack,  stviyinq  toaether  until  it  was  launched,  and  suppoi  t - 
inq  it  afterwards.  In  at  least  two  instances,  this  assistance  was 
ri'iult'i'ed  mort'  oi'  less  in  t lu'  open. 

The  first  instvince  involved  t lu'  movement  in  SovitM  amphibious 
lift  ships  of  a Moroci'an  Ksped  i t iiinary  Force  to  Svria.  Shortly  after 
the  decision  to  .it  tack  had  been  t.iken,  the  princivMls  solicited  assis- 
t.ince  t rom  tlu'  other  Ar.ib  stati'S.  The  Morocc.ins  decided  to  send  a 
br  iviade-si^ed  force  to  the  Syrian  fia'iil."''  They  h.ul  no  w.iy  to  trans- 
port this  unit,  however,  and  were  un.ible  to  .irranae  for  another  At  .ib 


2 ,U 

Ml  ♦ 


' I 

2tl  Near  the  eiul  of  the  K.it  , sevei.il  of  these  missiles  app.irently  were 
2?.'  l.uinched  .iq.iinst  Isr.ieli  forces  located  in  the  area  ot  the  ttuev.  Oat 
2 .hi  bridqehe.id.  None,  however,  seem.s  to  have  been  aimed  aqainst  Israel 
2 14  Itself. 


235  power  to  transport  it  for  them  --  apparently  as  a result  of  wide- 

236  spread  fears  that  the  Israelis  would  attempt  to  interdict  such  a 

2 3 

237  movement.*  The  Soviets  finally  agreed  to  conduct  the  operation, 

238  and  in  April  loaded  a contingent  of  Moroccans  into  two  LSTs  and  con- 

24 

2 39  voyed  them  to  Syria.  They  move  i a second  Moroccan  contingent  in 

25 

240  similar  fashion  in  July.  .^s  it  turned  out,  some  mixture  of  prudence 

241  and  complacency  prevailed  in  Israel  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  stop 

242  either  of  these  movements;  but  the  possibility  that  there  might  have 

243  been  such  an  attempt  --  and  Soviet  acceptance  of  that  risk  --  were  not 

244  lost  on  the  Arabs.  And,  while  the  movement  of  the  Moroccans  to  Syria 

245  cannot  be  considered  an  unambiguous  tip-off  of  an  impending  attack, 

246  its  potential  significance  could  not  have  been  lost  on  the  Soviets. 

247  The  second  instance  in  which  the  Soviets  provided  active  sup- 

248  port  to  the  Arab  cause  also  occurred  in  April  --  involving,  in  this 

249  case,  an  effort  to  maintain  the  radical-conservative  Arab  unity  that 

250  the  Moroccan  troop  lift  operation  was  helping  to  create.  The  long- 

251  standing  territorial  dispute  between  Iraq  and  Kuwait  had  once  more 

252  erupted  in  violence  as  Iraq  seized  Kuwaiti-controlled  border  areas. 

253  The  Soviets  immediately  sent  both  Admiral  Gorshkov'  and  a detachment 

2 54  

254  * 

254  Those  apprehensions  were  not  altogether  unreasonable.  It  had  long 

255  been  clear  that  only  concerted  action  by'  all  of  the  Arabs  could 

256  defeat  Israel.  What  unity  had  existed  until  then  among  the  Arabs 

257  had  been  largely  confined  to  the  more  radical  elements.  Bringing 

258  the  conservativ'e  Moroccans  to  the  largely  radical-manned  front  lines 

259  was  a step  toward  a qualitatively  new  — and  for  Israel  far  more 

260  dangerous  --  kind  of  unity. 
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261  of  warships  to  Iraq,  The  exact  purpose  of  these  visits  remains 

262  obscure.  Looking  back,  however,  and  noting  that  the  first  attack 

263  "window"  was  then  roughly  a month  away,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 

264  infer  that  the  Soviets  were  attempting  to  squelch  a significant 

265  threat  to  the  unity  required  for  the  forthcoming  offensive.  For 

2 6 

266  whatever  reason,  as  the  Soviets  arrived,  the  Iraqis  relented. 

267  In  both  instances,  the  Soviets  evidenced  a significant  will- 

268  ingness  to  take  risks.  In  the  first  case,  they  were  risking  a mili- 

269  tary  confrontation  with  Israel;  in  both  instances  they  were  taking 

270  a political  risk  that  they  had  heretofore  carefully  avoided  — 

271  identification  with  an  "offensive"  action.*  It  is  difficult  to  be- 

272  lieve  that  they  did  either  without  a clear  picture  of  the  ends  being 

273  served  by  their  actions. 

274  After  the  war,  in  response  to  the  charge  that  they  had  violated 

275  both  the  spirit  of  detente  and  the  terms  of  the  1972  U.S. -Soviet 

276  "Agreement  on  Basic  Principles  of  Relations"  and  the  follow-on  1973 

277  "Agreement  on  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War,"  the  Soviets  claimed 

278  that  they  had  in  fact  warned  the  United  States  of  the  impending  con- 

279  flict.**^^  Perhaps  they  did.  If  so,  they  showed  themselves  to  be 

280  singularly  unsuccessful  as  communicatiors , which  is  unusual  for  them. 

281 

283  In  other  words,  an  action  intended  to  alter  rather  than  reinforce 

284  the  status  quo. 

285  ** 

286  Something  they  obviously  could  not  have  done  without  some  degree  of 

287  foreknowledge. 


288  In  most  instances,  when  the  Soviets  want  to  be  understood,  the  recipient 

289  gets  the  message,  Peituips  in  this  case  the  "warning"  they  fj’rovided 

290  was  so  obscure  that  it  was  recog  ni /.able  only  alter  the  fact. 

291  In  any  event,  while  ttie  evidence  clearly  shows  the  offensive 

292  to  have  been  f uiuiament .»!  ly  an  Arab  undertaking,  it  also  shows  the 

293  Soviets  to  have  snpporteii  — lattu-r  (tian  merely  accpiiesced  in  — the 

294  attack.  There  is  i\o  reason  to  believe  they  either  pushed  the 

295  Arabs  into  attacking  or  were  enthusiastic  in  their  support  for  the 

296  venture;  the  opposite  appears  to  hav^e  been  tlie  Ccjse.  On  the  other 

297  hand,  their  lack  of  enthvisiasm  was  limited.  It  was  not  translated 

298  into  effective  opposition:  the  attack  occurred.* 

299  The  Soviets  were  clearly  ready  tor  the  attack  when  it  came. 

300  Some  of  their  owti  preparations  couUl  have  het-n  undertaken  with  little 

301  advance  warning,  but  others  required  coti.si dorablc  lead  time. 

302  Soviet  naval  units  began  to  leave  Port  Said  the  day  before  the 

303  attack.**  .Since  an  action  of  that  nature  can  be  initiated  in  a matter 

304  of  hours,  it  doesn't  rove.rl  how  mucli  lead  time  the  Soviets  had  --  only 

305  that  they  did  have  s(Miio. 


306  

306  * 

306  It  is  possible  (but  not  very  likely)  that  the  Soviets  had  lost  their 

307  de  facto  veto  power  ovoi'  major  Arab  military  initiatives  (a  direct 

308  attack  on  Israel i forces  — even  if  they  were  occupying  Arab  terri- 

309  tory  — was  no  casual  gesture)  . It  i.s  more  likely  that  the  situation 

310  simply  came  to  the  [Kiint  where  the  actual  political  costs  of  continued 

311  Soviet  opposition  to  Arab  desires  began  to  outweigh  the  potential  mili- 

312  tary  costs  of  supporting  the  reali/ation  of  thost^  desires.  It  is  also 

313  possible  (but  n<;;iin  i\ot  veiy  likt'ly)  tfi.if  f fie  Soviets  pe>rceived  some 

314  direct  benefit  for  themselves  that  jnstifiinl  the  risks  iaivolved. 

315  ** 

315  See  pp.  49,  50  below  for  details. 
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316 


The  evacuation  of  Soviet  dependents  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  which 


317  began  three  days  before  the  attack,  could  have  been  initiatqd  on 

318  relatively  short  notice.  Given  adequate  contingency  planning,  it 

319  need  not  have  taken  more  than  a day  to  move  the  first  transport  air- 

320  craft  to  the  Middle  East  .ind  start  assembling  evacuees.  No  matter 

321  how  far  in  advamre  the  Soviet  learned  about  the  attack,  however,  such 

322  an  evacuation  necessarily  would  have  been  delayed  until  the  last 

323  minute,  in  order  to  minimize  the  opportunity  for  the  Israelis  to 

324  recognize  what  was  happening  and  respond.*  Consequently  while  the 

325  amount  of  lead  time  the  Soviets  undoubtedly  had  is  increased,  it 

326  isn't  by  much. 

327  It  isn't  clear  how  much  lead  time  the  Soviet  require  to  modify 

328  their  normal  program  of  reconnaissance  satellite  coverage.  While  it 

329  is  quite  likely  that  there  is  enough  slack  in  this  program  to  insure 

330  that  extra  boosters  and  payloads  are  available  for  use  on  short 

331  notice,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a significant  expansion  in 

332  coverage  could  be  carried  out  without  some  planning  and  preparation. 

333  It  may  be  worth  noting  in  this  regard  that,  with  one  exception,  in 

3 31 

3 34  * 

334  Unless,  of  course,  the  Israelis  wore  to  be  enticed  into  a politically 

335  (and  perhaps  militarily)  very  costly  preemptive  strike.  In  any  event, 

336  it  was  common  knowledge  that  the  Israeli  Defense  Force  required  72 

337  hours  to  mobilize  completely.  Consequently,  while  it  was  obviously 

3 38  to  the  Arabs'  advantage  to  maintain  secrecy  as  long  a-s  possible,  once 

339  that  72  hour  point  had  been  crossed  the  Israelis'  ability  to  activate 

340  their  defenses  began  to  diminish  — and  with  it  the  importance  of  the 

341  Soviet  evacuation  as  a tip-off 
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342  the  year  before  the  October  War  the  Soviets  launclied  only  one  or 

343  two  high-resolucion  photo-t econnaissance  satellites  per  mouth.  The 

344  exception  was  May  1973,  when  they  launciioil  throe.  During  October 

345  1973,  on  the  other  hand,  they  Itiunched  five*  --  three  of  which  were 

2 8 

346  sent  aloft  during  the  first  ten  days  ot  the  war. 

347  It  ^ clear  how  long  it  takes,  starting  from  "scratch,"  to 

348  begin  to  reinforce  the  Mediterranean  Squadron:  a miniiiuim  of  eight 

349  days  for  surface  combatants,  which  come  from  the  black  Sea  Fleet;** 

350  the  same  for  nuclear-powereti  submarines,  which  come  from  the  Northern 

351  Fleet;  and  about  two  and  a half  times  that  long  for  conventional  sub- 

352  marines,  following  the  same  route.  A cont  Lngent  of  Soviet  submarines 

353  was  entering  the  Mediterranean  just  as  the  War  began.***  Assuming  a 

354  normal  speed  of  atlvance  --  and  anything  dramatically  above  the  normal 

355  would  have  been  a "tipoff"  that  something  important  was  about  to 

356  happen  --  these  units  could  have  left  the  Northern  Fleet  no  later  than 

357  mid-September.  If,  in  fact,  tlieir  entry  into  the  Mediterranean  was 

358  meant  to  coincide  with  the  attack,  tlien  the  Soviets  clearly  had  quite 

359  a bit  of  warning:  at  least  three  weeks. 


359 

360  * 

361  In  addition  to  two  low- resolution  photo-reconnaissance  satellites. 

362  ** 

362  Assuming  an  "extra"  ileclaration  to  exit  the  Black  Sea  via  the  Turkish 

363  Straits  is  not  available.  If  one  is,  and  the  timing  is  right,  then 

364  the  first  units  can  bo  in  the  Me».iiterraneair  witlrin  two  days.  If  the 

365  timing  isn't  right,  it  will  take  three  days. 

366  *** 

366  See  pp.  4 8-59  for  a ilet ailed  discussion  trf  Sov'iet  naval  movements 

367  both  before  and  durin<T  the  war. 


368 


As  noted  below,  the  first  unit  of  the  new  KARA-class  cruiser 


369  was  in  the  Mediterranean  until  the  day  before  the  war  began.*  If  its 

370  presence  there  was  also  intended  to  be  a part  of  this  preparatory 

371  process,  providing  a diversionary  focus  for  Western  attention,  then 

372  it  may  be  possible  to  specify  precisely  when  the  Soviets  learned  the 

373  schedule  for  the  attack.  This  unit  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  on 

374  21  September.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for 

375  its  declaration  to  transit  the  Turkish  Straits  to  be  submitted  on 

376  the  13th.  This  was  roughly  when  the  submarines  would  have  been  getting 

377  under  way  from  their  Northern  Fleet  bases,  and  mirabile  dictu  it  was 

378  the  day  after  Presidents  Sadat  and  Assad  of  Egypt  and  Syria  concluded 

379  a very  significant  coordination  conference  in  Cairo  by  reestablishing 

380  solid  relations  with  King  Hussain  of  Jordan  --  a political  sine  qua  non 

29 

381  for  a resumption  of  conflict  with  Israel. 

382  IV.  "lAJOR  EVENTS 

383  Figures  1 and  2 below  summarize  the  major  events  in  the  October 

384  War  and  the  more  significant  U.S.  and  Soviet  actions  taken  in  connec- 

385  tion  with  it.  The  events  of  the  war  itself  have  been  described  so 

386  often  and  in  such  depth  that  their  detailed  reconstruction  here  is 

387  unnecessary.^^  Further,  many  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  superpowers 

388  during  this  period  are  not  listed;  most  importantly,  the  diplomatic 

389  maneuvering  they  undertook  in  the  attempt  to  control  the  course  of 

390  events,  and  their  efforts  to  reinforce  their  diplomatic  positions 

391  through  the  manipulation  of  their  military  postures  --  e.g. , the 
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flGURE  1:  MAJOR  EVENTS  IN  THE  CONFLICT* 


Northern  Front 


Southern  Front 


II 


05  Oct 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


Syriim  attack  initiated 


Israeli  counter-attack 
Syrian  advance  contained 


Israeli  of fcnslve/brcak- 
out  into  Syrian  territory 


Israeli  advance  halted 
at  Syrian  defenses 


Egypt  i;in  attack  initiated 


Israeli  counter-attack  (repulsed) 


Egyptian  offensive  (repulsed) 
Egyptian  advance  contained 
Israeli  West  hank  Force  (WBF) 
est  ablislied 


WbF  reinforced 

WBF  offensive/breakout  south 
along  c.mal 


22 


Ceasefire  I - con  t i !iuat  ion  of  conflict 


23 


Egypt i an  III  army  cut-off  in  Sinai 


24  Ceasefire  11 

25  1 

* Data  compiled  from  contemporary  news  reporting  (Washington  Post,  New  York 
TJjnes,  Times  (London),  Daily  Tel  graph  (London)). 
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FIGURE  2:  MAJOR  SOVIET  AND  U.S. 
ACTIONS  REGARDING  THE  CONFLICT* 


05  Oct 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

03  Nov 

* 

Times . 


Soviet  Un ion 

Mediterranean  Squadron 
(SOVMEDRON)  movements  Initiated 


Resupply  airlift  initiated 


Kosygin  visit  to  Egypt 


ItoitfiiLSJtaifis 


Sixth  Fleet  movements  initiated 


Resupply  airlift  initiated 


Kissinger  visit  to  Soviet  Union 
U.S. -Soviet  agreement  on  ceasefire 


Airlift  interrupted-SOVMEURON 
repositioned 


Alert — Sixth  Fleet  reinforcement 
and  concentration 


U.S. -Soviet  agreement  on  UNEE 


U.S. -Soviet  Naval  confrontation  terminated 

Data  compiled  from  contemporary  news  reporting  (Washington  Post,  New  York 
Times  (London) , Daily  Telegraph  (London)  . 
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392  alerting  of  Soviet  airborne  forces,  and  the  U.S.  worldwide  alert  — 

393  are  slighted.  Both  these  diplomatic  actions  and  their  military 

394  adjuncts  are  discussed  briefly  below;  but  since  very  little  reliable 

395  information  is  available  on  either,  this  remains  of  necessity  a 

396  skeletal  discussion. 

397  As  the  conflict  began,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 

398  were  pursuing  diplomatic  paths  that  diverged  significantly.  The 

399  United  States  was  pushing  for  an  immediate  ceasefire  and  return  to 

400  the  boundaries  that  had  prevailed  since  1967.  The  Soviets  were  stall- 

401  ing.  Two  weeks  later,  the  situation  had  been  reversed.  The  Soviets 

402  were  pushing  (hard)  for  an  immediate  ceasefire  in  place;  and  the 

403  United  States  — although  ostensibly  in  agreement  with  the  Soviets 

404  on  the  need  for  an  immediate  end  to  the  hostilities  — was  stalling 

405  (or,  more  accurately,  may  have  been  stalling). 

406  A number  of  parallels  can  be  drawn  between  this  reversal  in 

407  the  diplomatic  positions  of  the  superpowers  and  the  successive  re- 

408  versals  that  occurred  in  the  military  positions  of  the  belligerents. 

409  The  first  and  most  obvious  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  and  timing 

410  of  the  two  kinds  of  reversals.  Within  certain  limits,  the  superpowers 

411  adopted  diplomatic  postures  that  favored  their  clients'  interests, 

412  and  modified  these  positions  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  combat  affected 

413  those  interests.  A second  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  positions 

414  that  the  superpowers  adopted.  Reflecting  the  limits  of  their  own 

415  situations,  both  superpowers  steadfastly  favored  the  cessation  of 
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416  hostilities,  differinq  only  in  the  nrqency  they  attached  to  the 

417  achievement  of  a ceasefire  and  the  character  the  situation  each 
4 18  felt  should  prevail  af  tor\\rards . The  third  parallel  is  a continuinq 

419  and  pervasive  lack  of  claiity  reqardinq  the  actual  course  of  both 

420  diplomatic  and  military  events.  Who  saiil  (and  did)  what,  to  whom, 

421  and  when,  remains  obscure. 

422  Controversy  --  both  cause  and  effect  of  that  lack  of  clarity  -- 

32 

423  still  surrounds  U.S.  cictions.  “ The  bnitctl  States  seems  to  have 

424  made  at  least  three  major  chanqes  in  its  diplomatic  position  durinq 

425  the  conflict.  Tn  the  beqinninq,  it  apparentlv'  favored  --  and  attempte«.i 

426  strenuously  to  arrange  --  an  immediate  ceasefire  and  return  to  the 

427  situation  that  had  prevailed  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

428  Subsequently,  (chance  1)  the  United  States  abandoned  its  attempt  to 

429  restore  the  status  quo  ante.  It  then  appeals  (change  2)  to  have  re- 

430  laxed  its  efforts  to  bring  cin  end  to  the  fighting.  If  it  did,  then 

431  not  long  thereafter  (change  3)  it  reversed  course  and  intensified 

432  those  efforts  dramatically.  In  the  end,  it  took  the  lead  in  arranu- 

433  ing  the  stand-still  ceasefire  that  brought  the  war  to  its  conclusion. 

434  The  first  of  these  chanqes  appears  to  have  occurred  very  early 

435  in  the  conflict  --  after  the  fviilure  of  the  initial  Israeli  counter- 

436  attack  in  Sinai  and  before  the  Soviet  resupply  airlift  was  fullv 
underway.  T t.  came  about  as  the  Uniteii  States  first  rcvalizod  that 

4 38  restoration  of  the  status  quo  aii^  was  no  longer  a reasonable  objective, 
and  then  saw  that  the  costs  of  preserving  the  overall  Middle  Eastern 
140  balance  were  esiialating.  The  second  apparent  chanqe  in  the  U.S. 
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441  position  seems  to  have  coincided  with  the  establishment  of  the  U.S. 

34 

442  resupply  airlift  and  to  have  persisted  through  the  subsequent 

35 

443  Israeli  crossing  of  the  Suez  Canal.  ' it  was  probably  intended  to 

444  allow  both  of  these  developments  to  impact  fully  on  the  situation. 

445  The  third  apparent  change  in  the  U.S.  position  was  undoubtedly  a re- 

446  flection  of  the  effectiveness  of  those  actions.  It  occurred  in  response 

447  to  escalating  Soviet  concern  over,  and  et forts  to  guarantee  the  safety 

448  of,  Egypt. 

001  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Soviets  had  evidenced  such 

002  a concern.  It  had  happened  in  previous  Middle  East  conflicts. More 

003  importantly,  it  had  happened  earlier  in  the  October  War  itself. 

004  Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  and  at  least  in  their 

005  dealings  with  the  United  States,  the  Soviets  seem  not  to  have  attached 

006  any  great  urgency  to  bringing  the  fighting  to  a halt.*  In  the  end. 


007 

008  ^ 

009  There  is  some  evidence  that,  in  their  dealings  with  Egypt  (and  per- 

010  haps  with  Syria  as  well) , the  Soviets  took  a significantly  different 

011  position  — attempting  vei'Y'  early  in  tlio  conflict  to  engineer  a 

012  ceasefire.  Precisely  what  happened,  and  why,  has  not  been  adequately 

013  clarified.  It  appears,  though,  that  witliin  hours  of  the  initiation 

014  of  hostilities  the  Soviets  approaclied  the  Egyptians  and  attempted 

015  to  pressure  them  into  accepting  a stand-still  ceasefire  — ostensibly 

016  at  the  behest  of  the  Syrians.  Part  or  all  of  this  actually  might 

017  have  occurred.  There  easily  could  have  been  an  Egyptian-Syrian  agree- 

018  ment  to  end  the  conflict  as  soon  as  the  limited  military  objectives 

019  of  both  had  been  achieved,  and  the  Egyptians  easily  could  have  con- 

020  eluded  from  their  early  successes  that  those  initial  objectives  were 

021  far  too  limited  --  that  more  was  within  their  grasp,  and  that  conse- 

022  quently  the  fighting  should  be  continued.  If  there  was  no  such 

023  agreement,  and  the  Sovit'ts  did  in  fact  make  that  approach  to  the 

024  Egyptians,  then  they  probablv'  were  attempting  --  unsuccessfully  as 

025  it  turned  out  --  to  play  off  Egypt  against  Syria,  to  Soviet  ad- 

026  vantage. 


0J7  however,  they  were  so  anxious  to  have  a ceascfiie  that  they  were 
OJJ  movini)  --  or,  at  the  very  least,  they  took  actions  that  niada  it 
02^  appear  as  thoiujh  they  were  movina  --  to  intervene  in  the  conflict 
03p  and  briny  it  to  a halt  themselves.  Althouyh  difficult  to  trace  in 
OU  detail,  the  principal  steps  in  their  shift  from  one  position  to  the 
012  other  can  be  identified,  as  can  the  linkaqes  between  this  shift  and 
Oil  t ht'  successive  military  reversals  suffered  by  Syria  and  Kyypt. 

0 14  The  Sov'iets  took  tJie  first  visible  steps  away  from  their  initial 

015  position  between  rouqhly  the  10th  and  the  11th  of  October,  as  the 

036  Israeli  counteroffensive  on  the  Golan  Heiqhts  qained  momentum  and  the 

037  Israelis  beqan  to  talk  and  look  as  thouqli  they  miqht  move  on  O.mascus*  -- 

0.38  in  spite  of  the  clear  siqnal  yiven  by  the  initiation  of  the  Soviet 

3 8 

010  resupply  airlift.  At  that  time  tht>  Soviets  .ippaiently  threatened 

040  Israel  directly,  and  alerted  or  raised  the  doqree  of  readiness  of 

ji) 

041  some  of  their  airborne  divisions.  They  did  both  aqain,  of  course, 

042  bt'tween  the  23rd  and  25th,  wlu’ii  t lie  Israt'lis  In'can  to  look  as  thouah  they 

04  3 miqht  move  on  Gairo**''^^  --  in  spite  ot  the  siqnal  t.hat  had  been  sent 


044  

045  *"■ 

046  It  is  doubtful  that  the  Israeli  leadership  seriously  contemplated 

047  such  a move  --  somethinq  the  Soviets  miqht  have  suspected,  but 

048  could  not  have  known  with  certainty  (and  therefore  a continqency  for 

049  which  they  had  to  prepare) . 

050 

0 50  ** 

051  An  Israeli  move  on  Cairo,  althouyh  militarily  more  feasible  than  an 

052  advance  on  Pamascus,  was  politically  far  less  likely.  Aqain,  how- 

053  ever,  it  was  a continqency  for  which  the  Soviets  had  to  prepare. 


054  by  the  launchinq  of  some  of  the  SCUD  missiles  the  Soviets  had  made 

055  available  to  Egypt.  How  many  divisions  the  Soviets  alerted. this 

056  time,  their  ultimate  degree  of  readiness,  what  accompanying  steps 

057  were  taken  to  prepare  for  their  movement  to  the  Middle  East,  and 

058  whether  that  movement  actually  began,  all  remain  obscure.  That  some 

4 1 

059  of  these  actions  occurred  seems  beyond  doubt. 

060  That  the  subsequent  U.S.  alert  was  primarily  a response  to 

061  these  Soviet  actions  also  seems  beyond  doubt.  There  is,  on  the  other 

062  hand,  some  question  regarding  the  extent  to  which  it  was  the  appropri- 

4 2 

063  ate  response  to  those  actions. 

064  V.  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

065  Figures  3 through  16  contain  a considerable  amount  of  useful 

066  information  on  naval  operations.  These  are  contour-density  plots, 

067  resembling  topographic  maps;  but  instead  of  showing  altitude,  they 

068  summarize  the  locations  of  ships  --  in  this  case,  the  locations  of 

069  U.S.  and  Soviet  ships  in  the  Med i terranean  throughout  October  and 

070  into  the  first  few  d.iys  of  November  1973. 

071  This  period  divides  rather  neatly  into  six-day  segments.  The 

072  first  of  these  segments  covers  overt  Soviet  preparations  for  the 

073  attack;  the  next  three  deal  with  the  18  days  of  the  War  itself,  the 

074  next-to-last  brackets  the  U.S. -Soviet  confrontation  at  sea  that  fol- 

075  lowed  the  war,  and  the  final  segment  covers  the  process  of  relaxation 

076  that  set  in  after  the  crisis  had  passed.  And  iust  as  the  period  of 

077  the  war  can  be  div'ided  into  uniform  segments  of  time,  the  Mediterranean 

078  can  also  be  divided  into  approximately  t'gual  geographical  units:  one 
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FIG.  12:  SHIP  DENSITIES 
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079  degree  squares,  each  having  an  area  of  rouqhly  3600  square  miles. 


080  Reported  ship  locations  --  one  position  per  day  for  each  ship 

081  operating  in  the  Mediterranean  --  have  been  aggregated  for  each  six 

082  day  period  and  geographical  unit.  Contour  lines  have  then  been  drawn 

083  connecting  those  geographical  units  with  total  values  equalling  or 

084  exceeding  specified  amounts.  These  contours  encircle  areas  in  which 

085  naval  operations  of  equivalent  size  or  duration  were  conducted. 

086  Minor  distortions  have  been  introduced  in  the  process:  for 

087  example,  as  an  artifact  of  a smoothing  feature  in  the  computer  pro- 

088  gram  that  produces  the  plots,  some  contour  lines  extend  over  land. 

089  On  the  whole,  however,  each  display  accurately  reflects  the  geographi- 

090  cal  distribution  of  forces  that  prevailed  during  the  period  covered; 

091  and  comparing  one  display  with  its  successor  makes  possible  the  iden- 

092  tification  of  major  fleet  movements. 

093  The  plots  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  ship  locations  presented  below 

094  differ  substantially.  However,  these  differences  do  not  significant- 

095  ly  affect  their  comparability.  'I’he  first  difference  is  in  the  composi- 

096  tion  of  the  force  depicted.  Aircraft  carriers  are  the  only  Sixth 

097  Fleet  forces  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  all  Soviet  surface  units 

098  operating  in  the  Mediterranean  --  both  combatants  and  auxiliaries  -- 

099  are  included  in  the  plots  depicting  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  Squadron. 

100  Neither  set  of  plots  contains  information  on  submarines.  The  second 

101  difference  is  in  the  contour  intervals  on  the  plots  themselves.  The 

102  lowest  value  shown  on  the  Sixth  Fleet  plots  is  one  ship  location  per 
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103  v.ioOvjraphical  unit  per  period.  In  effoi  t , this  makes  it  possible  to 

104  trace  the  liav- to-d.iy  movements  ot  individual  aircraft  carriers.  The 

105  lowest  value  shown  on  tin.'  pKits  ot  Soviet  activity,  howi'ver , is  twi) 

106  locations  pi'r  area  per  period  --  whicli  precludes  the  ident  i t i cat  ion 

107  of  individual  units.  Concentrations  of  forces  are,  nevi'r  t he  less , 
lOS  depicted  with  eijual  fidt'lity.* 

lO'l  VI.  U.S.  NAV.M,  ACTIVITY 

I 10  The  U.S.  Sixth  l-’leet  notmally  consists  of  some  40  t ('>  4h  ships, 

111  includiiuj  two  aircraft  carriers  with  to  ')5  .liri'raft  each  aiul  one 

112  helicopter  carrier  with  an  IHOO-man  Mai ine  assault  foice.  In  addi- 

113  tion,  it  is  supportc.i  by  1 atnl-basi'.l  rccc'nn.i  issance  aiul  maritime 

114  p'atrol  aircraft.  When  the  Octobei  War  started,  the  fleet  was  near 

115  this  normal  stienuth  (see  Table  1).**  The  disposition  of  its  foi ces 
lit)  within  the  Med  i t er  rain'an  was  also  normal/** 

117  By  the  time  the  War  was  over,  the  Sixth  FU'ot  hail  been  aiuniu-'iit  ed 

118  substantially:  a t h i la!  aii  craft  carrier  t as-k  uroup  had  been  added, 
ll‘)  .IS  Iiad  a secoiul  helicoptei  carrier  and  1800-man  Mai  me  Amphibious 

120  Unit.  Furthermore,  the  tleet  had  been  moved  <.'loser  te>  the  combat 

1 2 I 
I 2 2 

123  Tlu'  intormation  pn'cessiiui  tools  and  t I'chn  i qiu'S  that  pioiiuci'  these 

124  displays  wt'ie  dt'veloped  at  the  th'uti'r  foi  Nav.il  Analyses  (I'NAi  by 

125  N.  Bradtord  nismukes,  dr.,  hCliR  Fn'vlerick  A.  Ackley,  USN,  .ind 

126  Robert  C.  Weinland.  The  accompanyiiui  plots  were  prepared  at  c'K’A, 

I .'6  and  subsi'quent  ly  clt'aroil  toi  public  release. 

126 

127  Actually,  it  was  soiiu'what  above  its  noriiuil  strenuth.  Not  count  inu 

127  submarint's,  it  had  45  units,  ret  loot  inu  a modest  buildup  of  t hv' 

128  amphibious  warfare  fv^rce  tv)!'  iiirpi'iidinu  NATO  exi'icises  and  subsi'qvu'iit 
128  lel ief  ot  its  ships  and  men. 

128  *** 

128  Unless  otherwise'  i nd  i cat  t'll , all  intoimat  ivui  on  U..B.  ship  movenu'nt  s 

129  in  the  Me.!  i t:erranean  is  derived  t rom  the  piu'v'i'dinu  tiuuies. 


TABI.K  i: 


SURFACE  SHIPS 
FLEET  AT 


(COMBATANTS  AND  AUXILIARIES)  OPERATING  WITH  THE  SIXTH 
CRITICAL  JUNCTURES  DURING  OCTOBER-NOVEMBER  1973* 


0 5 Oct 

2 6 Oct 

18  Nov 

Aircraft  Carriers 

2 

3 

3 

Cruisers 

1 

1 

2 

Destroyers 

16 

19 

23 

Patrol  Boats 

4 

4 

4 

Amphibious  Lift 

Ships 

10 

11 

11 

Auxil iaries 

12 

12 

14 

Total 

4 5** 

50** 

57** 

* 

Data  supplied  by  U.S.  Navy 
* * 

Total  does  not  inclvide  submarines 
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131  zone,  coi\centi  at  ed , and  prepared  for  action.  And  it  had  been  used 

132  to  carry  out  a variety  of  tasks  --  fortunately  v>?ithout  a shot  hav- 

133  inq  been  fired. 

134  Both  Sixth  Fleet  carriers  were  in  port  on  6 October  when  the 

135  War  started:  the  I ndependence  in  Athens,  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

136  in  Barcelona  (Figure  3).*  The  Independence  and  three  destroyers  were 

137  ordered  to  se.i  almost  immediately.'^'^  They  had  arrived  on-station 

138  south  of  Crete  by  the  8th,  and  they  remained  there  until  the  War 

139  was  over.  The  FDR  remained  in  Barcelona  until  the  10th,  when  it 

140  departed  for  a holdinq  area  to  the  west  of  Sicily  (Fiquro  5).  On 

141  the  15th,  it  moved  further  east,  arrivinq  in  a new  holdinq  area  to 

142  the  east  of  Sicilv'  on  the  17th.  It  remained  in  this  location  until 

143  the  25th  (Figures  7,  9,  and  11), 

144  The  eastward  movement  of  tlie  FDR  on  15  October  was  part  of  a 

145  major  redisposition  of  Sixth  Fleet  underneath  t)io  fliqlit  path  of 

146  U.S.  transport  aircraft  and  replacement  f iqhter-bombers  enroute  to 

147  Isr.iel.  Some  eiqht  local  ions  spread  ovit  across  the  Mediterranean 

148  from  t?ast  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  southwest  of  Cyprus  were 

149 

150 

151  As  irulicat»'d  above,  the  Fleet's  activities  are  described  here  al- 

152  most  exclusivelv’  in  terms  of  the  movements  of  its  aircraft  carriers. 

153  Their  locat  ions  are  in  essence  the  location  of  tlie  Fleet,  since  they 

154  provide  most  ot  its  firepower  and  it  is  around  them  that  the  Fleet 

155  concentrates  when  it  is  preparing  for  action  --  as  it  did  near  the 

156  end  of  Oct».)ber. 
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157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 
16J 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 


177 

177 

177 
1 78 

178 

178 

179 

180 
181 
182 
183 


occupiod  at  this  I imo  (si-o  17)*  Sixth  I’looL  units  wui  u 

placed  in  those  lucat  unis  to  provido  navigational  and  other  direct 
support  (such  as  cont  intjency  sovireh  vind  rescue)  to  the  tran\iitinvi 

aircraft,  and  possibly  also  to  lieter  attempts  at  ii.irassnient  or  inter- 

. 4 5 

diction  ot  tliese  movements  from  the  North  Atrican  littoral.**  ' 

These  locations  weie  manned  until  the  25th. 

Meanwhile,  a third  carriet,  the  John  F.  Kt'njiedy,  was  ordered 

toward  the  Heili  terranean.  The  ^KK  had  been  relieved  not  lonq  before 

by  the  FPU  and  departed  Sixth  Fleet  for  a NATO  exercise  in  the  North 

Atlantic.  When  the  tv’ar  started,  it  was  maki(nj  a pos t -exorcise  jx^rt 

visit  in  Scotland.  Tt  was  ordercvl  south  aqain  vm  11  October,  left 

on  the  13th,  and  iiriived  in  its  hoKlinq  area  west  ot  the  Straits  of 

j (, 

Gibraltar  not  Iona  thereatter.  It  remained  there  until  the  25th. 

All  three  carrit'rs  playi'd  a role  in  th<'  resupply  of  Israel. 

The  support  required  by  transport  aircral  t sliuttlinq  between  the 
Azores  and  Israel  was  minimal.  However,  due  to  their  relatively 
short  rancjt',  and  the  inability  ot  the  Ut\ited  States  to  arranqe  land- 
inq  riqhts  at  intermediate  jx-tinfs,  the  majority  of  the  f iqhter-bombers 
sent  to  replace  Israeli  losses  ci>uld  not  have  made  the  fliqht  with- 
out extensiv»'  assistance. 


At  least  one  of  these  locations  --  the  holdiiuj  area  sinjth  of  Crete 
assiqned  to  the  1 itvlependejtce  task  aroup  --  was  already  occupied. 

* * 

Earlier  in  the  year,  l.ibya  had  demonstrated  both  the  willinqnt'ss  and  the 
capability  to  uitdertake  such  actions.  Oia  March  21,  l.ibyan  fiqhters 
attacked  an  American  rt'coniAa  i usance  aircraft  over  international  waters 
some  83  miles  from  t h<'  l.ibyan  co.ist  . Alqt'iia  also  had  the  c.^pability 
to  interfere,  b\it  l^avi  demons  t rat  ^'d  no  inclination  to  do  so."*^ 
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FIG  17  ROUTE  OF  U S.  AIRLIFT  TO  ISRAEL  AND  LOCATIONS  OF 
SIXTH  FLEET  SHIPS  SUPPORTING  TRANSITTING  AIRCRAFT  * 


184  The  F-4  PHAMTOMS  could  fly  non-stop  from  Lajes  in  the  A?:ores 

185 

185  to  Israel,*  but  required  inflight  refueling,  which  was  provided  by 

186  SAC  KC-135S.  The  A-4  SKYHAWKS,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not’have  this 

187  endurance.  Staging  from  Lajes,  these  aircraft  were  refueled  east  of 

188  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  by  tankers  launched  from  the  JFK . They  then 

189  flow  on  to  the  FDR.  After  remaining  aboard  the  FDR  overnight  they 

190  continued  on  to  Israel,  refueling  once  more  south  of  Crete  from 

4 8 

191  tankers  launched  by  the  Independence . 

192  Coincident  with  the  declaration  of  the  worldwide  DEFCON  III 

193  alert  on  the  25th,  Sixt.h  Fleet  was  both  augmented  and  concentrated; 

194  and  while  the  airlift  continued,  most  of  the  support  stations  occupied 

195  by  Sixth  Fleet  units  were  vacated.  The  JFK  was  ordered  to  reenter 

4 9 

196  the  Mediterranean  and  join  the  other  two  carriers.  The  FDR  arrived 

197  in  the  vicinity  of  the  I.ndependence  southeast  of  Crete  on  the  26th, 

198  and  the  JFK  arrived  in  a subsequently  designated  operating  area  to 

199  the  southwest  of  Crete  on  the  27th.  That  alert  disposition  was  main- 

200  tained  until  the  30th,  when  the  two  easternmost  carriers  moved  west 

201  (Figure  11).  The  Independence  returned  to  Athens  shortly  thereafter, 

202  and  the  FDR  joined  the  JFK . This  somewhat  more  relaxed  disposition 

203  was  maintained  until  November  12th,  when  all  three  carriers  were 

204  again  located  at  sea  (Figures  13,  15,  16).  Increased  readiness, 

205  which  had  been  established  in  the  Sixth  Fleet  on  October  6th,  was 

50 

206  maintained  there  through  November  17th."  When  it  was  finally  re- 

207  laxed.  Fleet  operations  returned  more  or  less  to  normal,  and  the  JFK 

208  departed  the  Sixth  Fleet  once  again. 

209 

209  * 

209  The  first  group  of  F-4s  actually  flew  non-stop  from  the  United  States 
to  Israel. 
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Sixth  Klft't  plavtvi  no  rolo  in  tlio  Wai  itsi'li.  It  romainoJ 

well  ouLsivit'  tlux  ooinl'at  ?.ono,  aiui  was  not  oha  1 1 oiuH'd  di!ootl\'  bv 

¥ 

ai^y  of  Lho  t'o  1 1 iat'Vt'nt  s . v>n  t lio  oHum  liaiul,  it  had  a s iani  ficant 
effect  on  the  War's  outcome  --  playina  a ;na  joi  role  in  U.S.  diplo- 
mat ic  efforts  to  v.'onfain,  isolati’  ami  t.'V’entual  ly  supprr'ss  t!ie  con- 
flict. Its  streiMtli,  di.s{>osition  ai\d  activities  wore  tiiihtly  con- 
trolU'd  atui  consciously  manipulated  to  provi  io  sianals  reflect  inq  and 
reinforcinq  tiiose  diplomatic  efforts.  Most  of  those  sianals  were 
i.liri'Ctod  at  tdie  Soviet  Union;  some,  lioweviM',  were  intended  fi.M'  tiie 
bel  1 iaereitts . 

The  initial  U.S.  reaction  to  the  outbieak  of  the  conflict  wa^•- 
muted.  This  was  probably  a reflection  of  the  widt'spiead  expectation 
that  events  wouKl  providi'  a ronah  parallel  to  June  l‘lt37:  a short  wai  , 
endina  in  an  Israeli  victory.  It  also  may  have  reflect  <.'d  a "lesson 
learned"  in  the  June  War,  wlu'n  the  p.i\''ximity  of  Sixth  Fleet  carriiMS 
to  the  combat  i;oiu'  lent  at  least  minimal  plavis  ibi  1 i ty  to  the  other- 
wise implausible  F.viyptian  charqe  t liat  U.S.  airciaft  !iad  pai' t i ci  pa  t cd 
in  the  Israeli  "first  strike”  --  which,  in  tact,  they  liad  not.' 

Sixth  Fleet's  initi.il  movements  --  t rom  the  vtli  throunli  the  14th  -- 
wem'  obviour.ly  intiuivlioi  to  piovi.le  two  sianals;  that  the  United 
States  was  concerned  about  the  outbreak  vif  conflict  and  prepaied  to 
take  act  ion  if  necessary;  but  that,  fundamentally,  it  didn't  want 

to  beeome  involved,  and  ilidn't  want  the  Soviets  1 1'  become  involved, 

, S3 

aiivl  theretore  was  exiucisinq  restraint.  The  first  of  t 'lese  .siqnals 
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2^34.  U.S-r  rorfiliness  to  take  aet  ion  --  was  ^liven  by  the  departure  of  the 

235  Independence  and  its  escorts  r rom  Athens  and  their  subsequecit  move- 

236  ment  toward  the  combat  /.one.  The  second  signal  --  U.S.  restraint  -- 

237  was  manifested  in  several  ways.  The  holding  area  taken  up  by  the 

238  I ndependence  task  aroup  was  not  only  well  outside  the  combat  zone 

239  but  siqn  i f leant  l\'  further  away  from  the  scene  of  conflict  than  the 

240  position  occupied  by  tlu'  t^ixlh  Fleet  in  the  last  comparable  Mideast 

54 

241  conflict:  the  Jordanian  Civil  War  in  September,  1970.  Furthermore, 

242  the  second  Sixth  Fleet  carrier  --  the  ntK  --  was  conspicuously  kept 

243  in  Barcelona  until  the  scheduled  conclusion  of  its  v'isit;  and  when 

244  it  did  put  to  sea  it  was  held  in  the  western  Mediterranean.  In 

245  addition,  while  steps  were  taken  durinq  this  initial  period  to  provide 

246  for  the  auqmentation  of  the  Sixth  Fleet,  restraint  prevailed.  The  JFK 

247  and  half  of  its  escorts,  which  were  makinq  port  visits  in  Scotland, 

248  remained  there  until  their  scheduled  departure  dates.  They  were  then 

249  diverted  to  a holdinq  area  west  of  tlie  Straits  of  Gibraltar  --  outside 

55 

250  the  Mediterranean.'  The  other  lialt  ot  the  JFK ' s escorts  were  operat- 

251  ing  in  the  Baltic,  and  continued  their  scheduled  exercises  and  port 

252  visits  (they  were  not  ordered  back  to  the  Mediterranean  until  the 

253  25th,  when  the  JFK  was  sent  in).'  The  liel icopter  carrier  I wo  Jima, 

254  which  had  been  scheduled  to  deploy  to  the  Modi terranean  in  mid-November, 

255  was  sent  a month  early;  but  while  it  was  prepared  for  departure  and 

256  its  Marines  and  their  equii'ment  were  loaded  in  the  glare  of  publicity, 

57 

257  the  entire  process  reflected  a desire  to  "make  haste  slowly." 
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258 


Whon  it  bot’anu'  obvious  to  t lu>  linitiul  vSl.atos  tliat  t his  restraint 


259  was  not  b«'ituj  r eoiprocatod  by  the  Sovit'ts,  .uid  (hat  it  could  not  as 

260  had  been  liopisi  escape  soiiu'  dt'(]r('i'  ot  involveiiuuit  in  the  conflict,  the 

261  bnited  Stales  clianqod  its  postviro  — mouuLiiui  a massive  airlift  (and  a 

262  substantial  sealift)  to  resupply  Israel.  'I'lie  airlift  beqan  on  13 

263  Octobi'r,  with  the  tirst  tr.\nsport  landiu<i  in  Israel  on  the  night  of 

264  the  I4th.  Oi\  t lie  IMh,  (he  Sixth  I'ltS'l  was  di.spersed  across  the 

265  Mediterranean.  In  tliis  coni  igvir  at  ion  it  was  extic'iiK'ly  vulnerable; 

266  carriers  wi’re  oi>eiating  withoiit  t hi' i t lull  complement  of  escorts,  ajid 

267  escorts  were  opi'r.itinq  outside  I lu'  di'li'tisive  <'?i\u'l  opc'S  pioviiiod  by 

268  the  carriers'  aiicralt.  As  iiulicaled  abi>Vi',  this  ilisposition  was 

269  neciifis  i I at  i'll  by  thi'  requiiemi'iit  tii  .‘iuppoi  t t hi'  transitinq  aircraf*^ 

270  biit  as  lonq  .is  it  i i'm.i  i ned  dispi'ised,  .‘?ixlh  Kli'i'l  was  qivMnq  a 

271  cli'ar  --  .ilt  hough  un  i tit  I'lit  iona  1 — siqn.il  to  .ill  .-oneerned  that  it 

272  wa.s  not  .about  to  undi'rt.iki'  .my  iiffensivi'  aidiiins. 

273  In  i mpl  i'liient  i nq  the  ineie.ised  li'.id  i tu'ss  la'quirements  that  ac- 

274  conipanied  thi'  est  .ibl  i shmi'tit  of  the  Dld'i'ON  111  Ali'rt,  Sixth  I'li'et 

275  atloptcil  i'x.actlv'  t lu'  iippiis  i t ('  piistuia'.  It  troiii'ent  i.a  t c'd  , thereby  -- 

276  and  ijuite  i nti'ii  t i on.i  1 1 y --  siqn.il  ling  lli.it  it  miyld  undert  .ike  offen- 

277  sivi'  .ictiiins.  Puring  the  subsegui'nt  pi'iiod  ol  .ili'il  in  t ht'  Sixth 

278  Fleet*  — i.i'.,  from  25  (k'tobi'r  I hrouuh  17  Noi’i'inber  — .ulili  t ion.al  .mil 

279  eijually  signifie.int  i'h.inqi's  wen'  m.ide  in  I lu'  I’lec-I's  stremith  and 

280  disposition.  bonu'  of  t lu'Si'  i'h.inqi's  r <'pri’si>nt  I'li  di'liberati'  .atti'mpts 

281  til  siqn.il  thi'  I'.ov  ii't  r. . otlu'rs,  .ilthough  inili.ili'd  for  ojii'rat  iona  1 

282  li'.isons,  iauil. lined  implicit  siqii.ils. 

28  1 

28  4 ’ 

284  Incri'.ised  re.id  i ni's;;  w.is  m.i  i nl  .i  i nod  in  the  .sixth  Fleet  lonq  .iftt'V  t lu' 

285  PFFt'ON  III  me.isun'.'i  had  b<'«'n  lel.ixt'd  in  ot  hoi  the.ili'ts. 
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'Vlu'  jvM\  ol  Sixth  »n>  i mi' i with  t h<>  vliu*!  .irnt  ion 

.MW  ot  nKIX'ON  ill,  Injt  t l\at  wnn  ('.ntly  Ity  v.'h.inoi».  Tho  two  Jimn  h.i»i  loft 
t hi’  Un  1 1 oii  ;'<(.iti'!«  on  \ t<  Ov’tobo)  , ami  in«t  Iv.ii'I’oiuhI  to  <»nti'i  t llo 
Moii  i < I'j  t ano.n\  within  houi  m vM  t 1\o  aiort.*  On  i hi*  ot  hov  it.nui , t l\t’ 

.''•h  ontiy  I'f  till'  .'V’K  tank  oiovt)'  at  lonaiilv  tin*  nanu’  t tmo  wan  t\ot  ItappiMt- 
."W  ntatnv’.  It  h>nt  boi’ii  hoKliini  pint  ontnolo  t ho  Moii  i t oi  i ani’an  tor  t ho 

,"W  l.’i’ttiM  pait  ot  ton  ilayn  a O*' 1 v hoi  at  i'  nianal  to  t lio  Siiviotii  tliat  tlio 

.”M  Pnitoti  St.iton  v\Mn  I’xoioiniini  ii'ntiainl  --  .iixl  it  wan  oviioioii  into  t iu' 
.">>!  Mini  i t Ol  rani’an  to  amplity  t lio  voi  y Oiftoiont  ni>inal  tti.it  wan  luiw  liolnn 
oivon. 

I’m  I tioiuvi’i  o , whon  t ho  Ploot  ov’nooul  i .it  oh  , t lio  lovMt  ion  in  whioh 

^ It  ooin'onf  1 .It  I'll  \if.in  tin'  liolviin>i  .iioa  ni'ut  ti  ot  i'r«'t  o tliat  h.ni  l*oon 

.’'Ml  ooonptotl  hy  I ho  I ndi'i’oii.lonoo  I .ink  moup  n nu'o  t ho  tiint  dayn  I't  t lio 

w.ii  . 'fill-:  w.in  olono  io  it  n.’t  .hioi-tlN'  niiili'i  no.it  h t ho  fli.jht  p.ath 

Uhi  ot  till'  Sa'viot  .1 1 1 1 i I t >’t  tin'  pioviv'u:.  Iw>’  ivoi’kn.  'I'ln'  ;'<o\'iotn  had 

iOl  sitoppod  tlyir,.)  on  ' Ov'tohoi  , ','0’;nihlN  in  ot  dot  to  lo.ni  aithotlU' 

•ot 

th.'  toti'O'i  ti't  I til  ot  votit  loti  in  IStypI  . U.id  t hoy  t o:it  .it  t od  t ho  .i  i t I i t I 


'0  ' 

.loi  on.".  1 ho  Mod  t t 

I't  t .ino.in  t o tit.'v 

o t liono 

t Ol  Ol 

, t ho 

S t \ l li  t*  1 ool 

won  1 d 

'0.J 

h.a\’o  boon  t n .in 

t .li'.i  1 pon  It  ion 

to  i nt  ot 

d t ot 

:.noh  .1 

tiiovomont  . ^ * 

Th  i n 

to*' 

Hi'; 

Ili')  1 1 .*4  doplv’yniotit  It*  t lio  Mod  1 1 ot  t .itto.iti  w.in,  ot  v'oin  tu’ , .i  vio  1 i hot  .at  i* 

tiifi  oontnto;  I ho  I’o  i in’ i dotu'i'  ol  t t :»  ont  t y willi  t ho  .lioit,  liowovoi  , wati 

tt)^  innl  th.il  : I'o  i in' i di'iioo . 

ton 

ton 

tdH  Itn  loo. If  ion  w.nt  hoyond  I ho  t .tn<n'  ol  .'M’l'iol  liohloi  oj’ooitn,  .and 
'till  hotwi'on  poioni  i.il  li.iypl  i.in  I i'lhlot  c'.-n'i’t  In  .ind  I In'  iin'oiiiina  t i .iim- 

'lil'  poi  t n . It  t ho  S>'viotn  h.ni  < lootod  to  I .tko  .i  ttn'i  o diii'ot  lonto, 

'10  .ii’oiditnt  the'  Mo.i  i I I't  i .itio.in , I hoy  would  h.ivo  boon  vnltn't.iblo  to  intor- 
'M  oopi  ion  by  tin'  Int.ioliti. 


V> 


312  was  a L!ie  Siiviots  could  h.ji\liy  iijnori?. 

312  On  30  Oct  ober,  t ho  Indopoil'^ioii^co  atut  moved  west  to  join 

313  the  JFK  task  qroup  in  a new  and  much  laruor  lu^ldinq  area  southwest 

314  of  Crete.  This  movement,  which  hati  been  delayeii  by  heavy  weather, 

59 

315  was  undertaken  to  proviile  more  room  t(M-  maneuver.**  It  had  the 

316  effect,  thoucili,  ot  moviiu)  Sixtti  Fleet  even  further  away  from  the 

317  combat  zone.  This  qave  l tu'  Soviets  yet  anothci  clt'ar  — atul  unin- 

318  tentional , but  in  the  end  not  unwelcome  — siunal:  the  United 

319  States  was  reilaxitiq.  That  siqnal  was  lU'i  nfon'od  on  3 Nov'embor  when 

320  the  1 inlepende_nce  retuiiusi  lo  Atiu'ns. 


321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 
32  8 


■* 

The  Soviets  l\ad  beuun  tar-u'tiiu)  sur  t act'- 1 (’>-sm  t ace  missiles  aqainst 
the  carriers  t^n  26  ctetober.  lU^ltiin'i  t hi'  cairit'is  witl\in  a small, 
fixed  ratlins  i>r  a fixt'ii  j'lunt  r.  i mp  I i t i t'li  t ht-  tariu'tinii  problem  siqni- 
ficantiy,  atul  the  carrit'rs  bt'caiiu'  exlteim'ly  vuliu'rabU'.  Civinq  the 
carriers  t oom  to  maneuver  i’om['l  i ca  t t'd  the  tarui'tini)  problem  aqain  -- 
roducinq  their  vulnerability  sixnewluit  . 


J 
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001  VIII.  SOVIET  NAVAL  ACTIVITY 

002  Precise  fiqures  on  the  strength  and  composition  of  Sbviet  naval 

003  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  immediately  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 

004  War  have  not  been  made  public.  Enough  information  is  available, 

005  though,  to  enable  reasonable  estimates  of  the  relevant  figures  to 

006  be  made. 

007  The  total  number  of  Soviet  naval  units  operating  in  the  Medi- 

008  terranean  varies.  Since  1971,  when  the  rate  of  growth  in  their 

009  presence  there  slowed,  and  with  the  exception  of  1973,  the  annual 

010  average*  has  fluctuated  between  50  and  55  units.  The  annual  average 

011  for  1973,  which  was  inflated  by  deployments  undertaken  after  the 

012  war  broke  out,  was  slightly  over  56  units.^’*^ 

013  Most  of  the  units  located  in  the  Mediterranean  prior  to  the 

014  War  would  have  been  attached  to  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  Squadron.** 

015  However,  since  the  Mediterranean  is  not  only  an  operating  area  but 

016  also  the  transit  route  to  and  from  the  black  Sea,  some  of  those 

017  units  would  have  been  located  there  only  because  they  were  enroute 

018  somewhere  else. 


019 

020 
021 
022 
022 
02  3 

024 

025 

026 

027 

028 

029 

030 

031 

032 


Obtained  by  dividing  the  reported  ship  day  total  for  the  year  by  365. 


** 

There  is  no  general  ag 
should  be  called.  In 
Squadron)  . The  Uni  toil 
Mediterranean  Fleet"  - 
its  size  and  firepower 
here:  "fleet"  is  defi 

command;"  "squailton"  i 
or  more  divisions  [tac 
vessels."  "Squadron" 
is  vised  Lhroughoul  . 


reement  as  to  precisely  what  this  organization 
Soviet  terminology  it  is  the  "Y  Eskadra"  (or 
States  officially  refers  to  it  as  the  "Soviet 
- a term  considered  to  reflect  more  accurately 
Perusal  of  Webster's  provides  little  solace 
ned  as  a "number  of  warships  under  a single 
s tie  fined  as  "a  naval  unit  consisting  of  two 
tical  subdivisions]  and  sometimes  additional 
seems  somewihat  less  amorphous  and  consequently 
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033 


Given  these  fluctuations,  the  normal  size  and  composition  of 


034  the  Squadron  is  more  readily  described  in  terms  of  a range  of  varia- 

035  tion  for  each  of  several  component  force  types  (see  Table  . Some 

036  of  the  fluctuations  within  this  range  are  accounted  for  by  units  oper- 

037  ating  with  the  Squadron  for  brief  periods  while  enroute  to  or  from 

038  the  Black  Sea.  Some  fluctuations  are  produced  when  units  operating 

039  with  the  Squadron  are  replaced:  reductions  occur  when  units  depart 

040  the  Mediterranean  before  the  arrival  of  those  that  are  to  relieve 

041  them;  increases  occur  when  there  is  overlap  in  the  presence  of  re- 

042  lieving  and  relieved  units.  Other  increases  reflect  temporary  de- 
643  ployments  for  specific  operations  such  as  exercises,  or  reinforcement 

044  of  the  Squadron  during  crises. 

045  Crisis  reinforcements  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  show  few 

046  clear  patterns.  The  most  readily  identified  patterns  are  reflec- 

047  tions  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Soviets  by  the  Montreux 

048  Convention,  which  regulates  passage  through  the  Turkish  Straits.* 


049 

050  » 

051  The  Convention,  which  has  been  in  effect  for  40  years,  places  signi- 

052  ficant  limits  only  on  the  rate  at  which  the  Soviets  can  reinforce 

053  their  Mediterranean  Squadron.  It  does  so  by  denying  passage  to  cer- 

054  tain  types  of  ships  — forcing  the  Soviets  to  deploy  augmenting  forces 

055  from  other,  more  distant  areas  — and  by  controlling  the  flow  of  those 

056  types  of  ships  that  are  allowed  passage.  Operational  deployments  to 

057  the  Mediterranean  by  the  submarines  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  are  pro- 

058  hibited,  so  augmenting  submarines  must  come  from  the  other  Western 

059  fleet  areas.  Almost  all  of  these  come  from  the  Northern  Fleet,  which 

060  also  supplies  the  normal  complement  of  submarines  that  operate  in  the 

061  Mediterranean.  There  are  no  such  prohibitions  against  the  operational 

062  deployment  of  Black  Sea  Fleet  surface  combatants  and  auxiliaries,  but 

063  the  number  and  total  tonnage  of  combatants  permitted  to  be  in  transit 

064  through  the  Straits  each  day  are  constrained.  In  effect,  one  cruiser 

065  and  two  accompanying  destroyers,  or  five  destroyers,  represent  the 

066  practical  daily  limits  for  Soviet  deployments.  The  Soviets  must  also 

067  give  eight  days'  advance  notice  before  any  transit  can  be  initiated. 

068  By  filing  declarations  for  many  more  transits  than  they  actually  under- 

069  take,  and  modifying  the  apparent  identities  of  individual  units  to 

070  match  those  "extra"  declarations,  the  Soviets  have  been  able  to  mini- 

071  mize,  but  not  completely  circumvent,  the  effects  of  this  latter  re- 

072  striction.  -42- 


TABLE  2:  "NORMAL"  SOVIET  MEDITERRANEAN 
SQUADRON  COMPOSITION* 


Submarines 

8- 10  Torpedo  attack 

2-3  Cruise  missile  Total  Submarines  10-13 

Surface  Combatants 

2-4  Cruiser  types 

9- 12  Destroyer  types 
2-3  Minesweepers 

1-3  Amphibious  lift  ships  Total  Surface 

Combatants  14-22 

Auxiliaries 

18-20  Support  ships  (replenishment, 
repair,  etc.) 

5-6  Survey/Research  ships  Total  Auxiliaries  23-26 

"Normal"  Squadron  Strength  47-61 


* 

Data  from:  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Understanding 
Soviet  Naval  Developments;  Background  Material  for  Addressing  Soviet 
Naval  Developments  by  U.S.  Naval'Personnel , April  1974,  p.  11 ; [a  re- 
vised edition,  published  in  April  1975  by  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  gives  slightly  different  figures  for  minesweepers  (1-3)  and 
support  ships  (15-20),  and  therefore,  "normal"  strength  (43-61).  With 
one  exception,  the  figures  from  the  earlier  edition  are  closer  to  and 
hence  probably  more  representative  of  the  prewar  situation  in  1973,  so 
they  are  given  above.  The  exception  is  the  torpedo  attack  submarine 
strength,  which  reportedly  stabilized  at  a higher  level  after  the 
October  War  than  had  been  the  norm  before  the  war.] 


073  Crisis  reinforcement  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  is  itself 

074  a variable:  it  does  not  always  occur;  and,  as  shown  in  Figure  18 

075  below,  when  the  Squadron  is  reinforced,  the  magnitude  and  timing  of 

076  these  reinforcements  are  often  quite  dissimilar.  To  some  extent, 

077  these  dissimilarities  reflect  dissimilarities  in  the  course  of  de- 

078  velopment  of  each  individual  crisis. 

079  The  Israelis  achieved  tactical  surprise  in  the  June  1967  war, 

080  but  no  one  was  surprised  that  conflict  occurred.  The  Soviets  saw  it 

081  coming  and  deployed  in  anticipation  of  its  occurrence.  Everyone  was 

082  surprised  by  the  Jordanian  Civil  War  in  1970.  In  that  case,  however, 

083  the  Soviets  did  not  augment  the  Squadron  significantly  — perhaps 

084  because  they  didn't  want  to  become  involved;  perhaps  because,  given 

085  the  built-in  constraint  on  their  capability  for  rapid  response,  any 

086  action  they  might  have  intended  was  overtaken  by  events. 

087  In  October  1973,  although  they  knew  beforehand  that  conflict 

088  was  imminent,  the  Soviets  did  not  deploy  augmenting  forces  from  the 

089  Black  Sea  in  advance  of  its  outbreak.  And  those  steps  they  did  take 

090  to  augment  the  Squadron  before  the  outbreak  of  conflict  were  care- 

091  fully  masked  — most  likely  because  they  wanted  to  avoid  "telegraphing" 

092  strategic  warning  that  something  was  about  to  occur,  but  possibly 

093  also  because  they  wanted  to  avoid  creating  the  impression  that  they 

094  had  played  a role  in  the  conflict's  initiation. 

095  Once  the  War  was  underway,  however,  the  Soviets  carried  out  a 

096  large-scale  reinforcement  of  their  Mediterranean  Squadron.  By  Octo- 

097  ber  31st,  the  Squadron  had  reached  a total  strength  of  96  ships  — an 
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October 


November 


FIG.  18:  NUMBER  OF  SURFACE  COMBATANTS  DEPLOYED  FROM 
THE  BLACK  SEA  DURING  INTERNATIONAL  CRISES* 


• Data  from;  Turkiih  Miniitry  of  Foreign  Affair*,  Rapport  Annuel  sur  le  Mouvement  dee  Neviret 
a traven  let  Detroits  Turct^  0968, 1971 , 1974  editions).  For  definitions  and 
methodology,  sea:  Robert  G.  Wainland,  "Soviet  Transits  of  the  Turkish  Straits, 
1945- 1970,"  Arlington,  Va.  Canter  for  Nawai  Anaiysis,  Ptpfessional  Paper 
No.  94, 1974  (reprinted  in:  MccGwire  (ed.l.SoWaf  Naval  Developmentt: 
Capability  and  Context,  New  York:  Praeger,  1973,  pp.  325  - 343). 
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098  all-time  record.  This  was  achieved  through  the  steady  accumulation 

099  of  forces  in  the  area  rather  then  by  any  grand  surge  deployment  (see 

100  Table  3).  In  the  week  after  the  U.S.  alert  was  declared,  however, 

101  the  Squadron's  combat  capabilities  increased  drcimatically . Additional 

102  submarines  arrived  from  the  Northern  Fleet  (Squadron  submarine  str- 

103  ength  increased  from  16  units  on  the  24th  to  23  units  on  the  31st) , 

104  and  missile-armed  surface  combatants  deployed  from  the  Black  Sea 

105  (between  the  24th  and  31st,  the  number  of  surface-to-surface  missile 

106  launchers  in  the  Squadron  more  than  doubled,  going  from  40  to  88; 

107  and  in  the  same  period,  surface-to-air  missile  launchers  increased 

108  from  28  to  46).'*^ 

109  As  indicated  elsewhere,  the  Soviets  did  more  than  just  react 

110  to  the  outbreak  of  conflict,  however f they  anticipated  it  — and, 

111  without  actually  augmenting  its  strength,  prepared  the  Squadron  for 

112  it.  When  the  War  broke  out,  the  Squadron's  submarine  component  was 

113  in  the  process  of  being  expanded  to  roughly  twice  its  normal  size. 

114  The  submarine  group  that  had  been  operating  in  the  Mediterranean  ' 

115  since  April  was  in  the  process  of  being  relieved.  The  relieving 

116  group  — which  included  at  least  five  conventional  torpedo  attack 

117  submarines  — began  to  enter  the  Mediterranean  on  5 October,  the 

118  day  before  the  War  started.  The  group  being  relieved  then  delayed 

119  its  return  voyage  to  the  Northern  Fleet.  The  delay  is  not 

120  surprising.  That  the  replacement  occurred  may  not  be  surprising 

121  either.  It  may  have  been  nothing  more  than  coincidence.  Then  again, 

122  while  conclusive  evidence  is  lacking,  given  Soviet  foreknowledge, 

123  this  easily  could  have  been  an  anticipatory  reinforcement. 
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TABLE  3:  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SOVIET  SURFACE  COMBATANTS  DEPLOYED  FROM 
THE  BLACK  SEA  AT  CRITICAL  JUNCTURES  DURING  OCTOBER  - NOVEMBER* 


Cruisers 

Destroyers 

(Escorts) 

Minesweepers 
Amphibious  lift  ships 

Total 


05  Oct 
2 
6 
5 
2 
2 
17 


24  Oct 
3 
9 
6 
2 
6 


31  Oct 

4 

12 

8 

4 

8 

36^3) 


18  Nov 
3 
8 
7 

3 

4 
25 


(1)  Includes  units  then  classed  as  DE,  PCE,  PGGP,  PTFG.  Four  of  the 
latter  left  the  Black  Sea  during  this  period.  Since  PTFG's  do 
not  as  a rule  operate  with  the  Squadron,  and  none  of  these  parti- 
cular units  returned  to  the  Black  Sea,  they  were  probably  enroute 
delivery  to  other  countries  — possibly  Syria  — and  thus  are  not 
included  in  these  totals. 

(2)  LSTs  and  LSMs . One  additional  unit  was  present  in  early  Novem- 
ber. It  entered  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  thus  may  have  been  the  LST  normally  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
Conakry,  Guinea. 

(3)  Total  surface  combatant  strength  was  reported  by  COMSIXTHFLT  to 
be  26  units  on  the  24th  and  34  units  on  the  31st.**  The  differ- 
ence in  totals  for  the  31st  probably  reflects  movements  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 


» 

Data  from:  Turkish  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Rapport  Annuel  Sur  Le 
Mouvement  des  Navires  a Travers  Lcs  Dotroits  Turcs:  1973,  Ankara, 
January  1974. 

** 

COMSIXTHFLT  report,  quoted  in:  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  On  Watch: 
A Memoir,  New  York:  Quadrangle/The  New  York  Times  Book  Co.,  1 9 6 , 
p.  447. 
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124  A second  fact,  the  significance  of  which  is  not  really  clear, 

125  is  revealed  in  the  record  of  Soviet  movements  through  the  Turkish 

126  Straits.  The  Nikolaev,  the  lead  ship  of  the  new  KARA-class  qifided 

127  missile  cruiser,  which  had  deployed  on  21  September,  returned  to 

128  the  Black  Sea  on  5 October,  the  day  before  the  War  started.  This 

129  action  may  appear  more  significant  when  it  is  noted  that,  although 

130  sitting  next  door  in  the  Black  Sea,  no  third  (KARA,  KRIVAK)  or  se- 

131  cond  (KRESTA,  MOSKVA)  and  only  a few  first  generation  (KASHIN,  KYNDA) 

132  modern  surface  combatants  were  present  in  the  Mediterranean  when  the 

133  War  started.  It  is  almost  as  though  the  Soviets,  knowing  conflict 

134  was  imminent  and  fearing  that  their  naval  forces  might  become  di- 

135  rectly  involved,  decided  to  minimize  the  potential  damage  they  might 

136  suffer  through  such  involvement  by  withholding  their  newer,  more 

137  capable  units  and  deploying  their  older,  less  capable  units  — the 

fi  *5 

138  loss  of  which  would  not  be  crippling. 

139  1-6  October 

140  In  the  period  immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  on 

141  6 October,  the  Squadron's  general  disposition  throughout  the  Medi- 

142  terranean  was  roughly  what  one  would  expect  to  find  during  any  period 

143  of  normalcy  — except  at  its  far  eastern  end,  where  there  were  poten- 

144  tially  significant  abnormalities  (see  Fig.  4).*  Few  of  the  Squadron's 

145 

146 

147  Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  information  of  Soviet  ship  movements 

148  within  the  Mediterranean  is  derived  from  Figures  4,  6,  8,  10,  12 

149  and  14. 
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surface  combatants  or  auxiliaries  appear  to  have  been  at  sea.*  The 

151  bulk  of  the  force  was  located  at  the  established  anchorages  (west 

152  of  Melilla,  in  the  Gulf  of  Hammamet,  and  off  Kithira  Island)* and 

153  in  Egyptian  ports  (primarily  Alexandria,  but  also  Mersa  Matruh  and 

154  Port  Said) . A port  visit  was  in  progress  in  Yugoslavia. 

155  One  unit  that  normally  would  have  been  at  sea  — and  was  — was 

156  the  surface  combatant  trailing  the  easternmost  Sixth  Fleet  carrier. 

157  It  was  waiting  off  Athens  for  the  Independence  to  put  to  sea.  There 

158  was  no  such  tattletale  waiting  off  Barcelona  for  the  FDR.  This  was 

159  also  normal,  since  as  a general  rule  carriers  are  not  trailed  in 

160  the  Western  Mediterranean  except  during  crises  — and  as  yet  there 

161  was  no  crisis. 

162  The  anomalies  in  the  far  Eastern  Mediterranean  are  more  easily 

163  identified  than  explained.  The  intelligence  collector  (AGI)  normally 

164  located  off  the  Israeli  coast  should  have  been  at  sea  throughout 

165  this  period,  but  apparently  it  was  not.  In  addition,  the  Squadron's 

166 

167  * 

168  This  is  an  estimate.  The  plots  upon  which  this  description  of  Soviet 

169  activity  is  based  do  not  reveal  individual  ship  locations,  the  low- 

170  est  level  displayed  being  two  ship  days  per  one  degree  square  in  each 

171  six  day  period.  Major  operations  (a  large  number  of  ships  operating 

172  together,  or  even  a single  ship  operating  in  one  location  for  several 

173  days)  are  displayed.  Low-level  activity  (an  individual  ship  transit, 

174  for  instance)  is  not  displayed. 
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175  eunphibious  lift  force  — generally  one  ALLIGATOR-class  LST  and  two 

176  POLNOCNY-class  LSMs , but  now  just  the  latter  --  normally  would  have 

177  been  located  in  Port  Said  throughout  the  period.  Those  units ^put 

64 

178  to  sea  on  the  5th,  however.  These  movements,  undertaken  in  anti- 

179  cipation  of  the  outbreak  of  conflict,  were  the  first  of  a number  of 

180  significant  changes  that  occurred  in  the  disposition  and  activity 

181  of  the  Squadron.  The  only  change  in  the  strength  of  the  Squadron's 

182  surface  component  during  this  period  was  the  departure  of  the  KARA- 

183  class  cruiser  Nikolaev,  noted  above. 

184  7-12  October 

185  In  the  period  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  addi- 

186  tional  and  far  more  significant  changes  were  made  in  the  disposition 

187  of  the  Squadron  (see  Fig.  6) . This  was  largely  in  response  to  the 

188  movement  of  the  Independence  south  of  Crete  — toward  the  scene  of 

189  the  conflict.  A major  concentration  of  Soviet  forces  was  established 

190  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  holding  area  occupied  by  the  Inde- 

191  pendence . The  east  of  Crete  anchorage  — which  was  within  surface- 

192  to-surface  missile  range  of  the  Independence  — was  also  occupied 

193  (compare  Figs.  5 and  6). 

194  The  contingent  operating  in  the  far  Western  Mediterranean  was 

195  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  the  submarine  relief  group  and  its  escor- 

196  ting  units  coming  from  the  Northern  Fleet.  This  meant  that  both 

197  major  "choke-points"  — the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Straits  of 

198  Sicily  — were  covered. 
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199  Although  it  had  moved  out  into  the  western  basin  of  the  Medi- 

200  terranean  on  the  10th,  the  FDR  still  had  not  been  placed  under  sur- 

201  veillance  by  a surface  combatant  tattletale  at  the  end  of  the  per- 

202  iod.  The  Soviets  seem  to  have  expected  the  FDR  to  move  into  the 

203  eastern  basin,  however,  because  potential  tattletales  appear  to 

204  have  taken  up  positions  southeast  of  the  Straits  of  Sicily  and  south 

fi 

I 205  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  — one  of  which  the  FDR  would  have  had  to 

I 

206  transit  to  reach  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

207  The  amphibious  lift  ships  did  not  return  to  Port  Said.  On  the 

208  other  hand,  the  support  force,  composed  of  rescue,  repair,  storage 

209  and  replenishment  ships  remained  in  Alexandria  throughout  the  War. 

210  Further  east,  the  AGI  apparently  returned  to  its  station  off 
t 

211  the  coast  of  Israel,  units  of  the  Squadron  began  to  collect  off  the 

212  Syrian  coast,  and  the  initial  augmentees  from  the  Black  Sea  Fleet 

213  (a  cruiser  and  two  destroyers)  arrived  in  the  Mediterranean.^^ 

214  13  - 18  October 

I 

! 215  The  third  significant  change  in  the  disposition  and  activity, 

j 216  of  the  Squadron  occurred  between  the  13th  and  18th.  For  what  was 

' 217  probably  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Navy  moved 

218  combat  forces  into  an  active  war  zone.  On  the  6th,  both  Egypt  and 

219  Syria  had  declared  substantial  areas  off  their  coasts  dangerous  to 

« 

foreign  shipping.*^®  Sixth  Fleet  ships  never  entered  this  zone; 

220 
221 

222  ’ 

223  Syria's  was  located  north  of  33°  North  and  East  of  34°  East;  Egypt's 
I 224  was  south  of  33°  North  and  East  of  29.5°  East. 


L. 
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225  units  of  tho  Soviet  Mediterranean  Squadron  did  (see  Fig.  8).  After 

226  the  12th,  a significant  concentration  of  Soviet  units  — including 

227  surface  combatants  — formed  between  the  eastern  tip  of  Cyprurf  and 

228  the  Syrian  coast.  At  no  time  during  the  War  were  the  Israelis  re- 

229  ported  to  have  taken  direct  action  against  Soviet  ships  or  aircraft 
2 30  enroute  either  Syria  or  FJgypt.  However,  on  the  10th  they  began 

231  bombing  Syrian  airfields,  destroying  several  Soviet  transport  air- 

232  craft  in  tho  process  and  causing  others  to  turn  back;  and  on  the 

233  12th  they  sank  a Soviet  cargo  ship  while  attacking  Syrian  warships 

234  in  the  port  of  Tartus.’  This  concentration  between  Cyprus  and 

235  Syria  appeared  iimiiediately  thereafter.  Tho  Soviets  probably  moved 

236  their  forces  into  the  war  zone  to  provide  direct  support  to  their 

237  air  and  sea  lines  of  communication  to  Syria.  There  have  been  no 

238  indications  that  these  units  actually  engaged  in  combat;  but  they 

6 8 

239  certainly  must  have  been  ready  to  do  so  if  attacked. 

240  Additional  Soviet  amphibious  lift  ships  began  to  deploy  from 

241  the  Black  Sea  during  this  period.  IVo  units  exited  the  Turkish 

242  Straits  on  tho  14th;  four  units  transited  on  tho  17th  (see  Fig.  19) . 

243  They  wont  directly  to  Syria.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  develop- 

244  ments , this  often  has  been  interpreted  as  the  deployment  of  an  am- 

245  phibious  landing  force  to  be  employed  if  direct  Soviet  intervention 

246  proved  necessary.  That  is  possible,  but  unlikely.  The  maximum  num- 
2<7  ber  of  Soviet  amphibious  lift  ships  present  at  any  one  time  in  the 
248  Mediterranean  was  nine  — four  LSTs  and  five  LSMs  — with  a collec- 
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249  tive  capability  of  carrying  about  one  brigade.*  Intervention  with 

250  a force  of  such  modest  size  would  have  been  at  best  symbolic.  But 

251  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  actually  deployed  such  a force. 

252  Few  naval  infantry  were  noted  aboard  these  ships.  And  their  move- 

253  ments  were  far  more  compatible  with  a cargo  delivery  than  a troop 

69 

254  lift  mission.**  Given  the  damage  inflicted  on  Syrian  port  facili- 

255  ties  by  Israeli  air  and  naval  attacks,  and  the  obvious  threat  the 

256  Israelis  could  have  posed  to  Soviet  shipping,  the  Soviets  probably 

257  resorted  to  the  use  of  amphibious  lift  ships  for  critical  materiel 

258  deliveries.  The  fact  that  they  were  warships  could  be  expected  to 

259  have  some  deterrent  effect  on  the  Israelis;  if  attacked  they  at  least 

260  had  some  defensive  capabilities;  and  their  ability  to  deliver  their 

261  cargo  over  the  beach  made  the  success  of  their  mission  independent 

262  of  the  condition  of  the  Syrian  ports. 

263  These  two  undertakings  in  support  of  the  resupply  of  Syria  — 

264  providing  combatant  protection  at  the  terminus,  and  employing  amphi- 

265  bious  lift  ships  to  insure  that  critical  materials  could  be  unloaded  — 

266  represented  significant  departures  from  past  Soviet  practice.  Prior 


267 

268 

269  The  ALLIGATOR  LST  can  carry  28-30  tanks;  the  POLNOCNY  LSM  can  carry 

270  six  tanks.  Together,  these  nine  ships  could  have  carried  approxi- 

271  mately  2,000  men. 70 

272 

272  ** 

273  For  example,  the  first  two  LSTs  that  deployed  after  the  initiation 

274  of  the  War  transited  to  Syria,  returned  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  deployed 

275  a second  time  --  after  the  War  was  over. 71  Their  return  to  the  Black 

276  Sea  on  the  23rd  coincided  with  Soviet  preparations  to  intervene  in 

277  Egypt;  but  that  was  happenstance.  Their  transit  through  the  Turkish 

278  Straits  could  not  have  been  declared  later  than  the  16th,-  well  before 

279  the  necessity  for  Soviet  intervention  in  Egypt  arose. 
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to  this,  Soviet  naval  forces  had  rarely  been  employed  for  positive 

281  ends  — to  accomplish  something.*  Most  of  their  activity  had  been 

282  oriented  toward  the  negative  objectives  of  deterrence  and  defense  — 

72 

283  insuring  that  things  didn't  occur. 

284  Two  other  noteworthy  developments  occurred  during  this  period. 

285  Surveillance  of  FDR  was  initiated  when  it  moved  into  the  Central 

286  Mediterranean  (compare  Figs.  7 and  8);  and,  as  if  to  demonstrate  that 

287  nothing  was  amiss,  a cruiser  and  destroyer  that  had  deployed  from 

288  the  Black  Sea  on  the  10th  began  port  visits  to  Italy. 

289  19  - 24  October 

290  For  most  of  the  period  immediately  before  the  U.S.  worldwide 

291  alert  was  declared  early  on  the  25th,  the  Squadron's  disposition  and 

292  activities  remained  essentially  unchanged.  Coverage  of  the  "choke 

293  points"  was  maintained;  surveillance  of  the  FDR  continued;  and  the 

294  bulk  of  the  force  remained  concentrated  in  two  areas:  around  Crete  — 

295  in  the  Kithira  and  east  of  Crete  anchorages,  off  Souda  Bay  where  the 

296  Sixth  Fleet's  amphibious  force  was  located,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 

297  the  Independence  task  group  — and  along  the  lines  of  communication 

298  to  Syria  (see  Fig.  10). 

299  No  fundamental  changes  had  been  made  in  the  Sixth  Fleet's  pos- 

300  ture  since  it  dispersed  across  the  Mediterranean  on  the  15th  to 

301  support  the  U.S.  airlift;  and  none  were  made  until  the  25th,  when  the 

It 

Transporting  the  Moroccans  was  another  such  exceptional  action. 


302 
30  3 
304 
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Fleet  beqan  to  concentrate  south  of  Crete  in  consonance  with  the  alert. 

306  That  concentration  represented  a significant  change  in  its  posture. 

307  Equally  significant  changes  occurred  in  the  disposition  and 

308  activities  of  Soviet  forces  as  they  responded  to  those  Sixth  Fleet 

309  movements  (compare  Figs.  10  and  12,  and  Figs.  11  and  12).  It  is 

310  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  Soviets  began  their  "responsive" 

311  movements  before  the  U.S.  alert  was  declared,  and  hence  before  the 

73  . . . 

312  Sixth  Fleet  began  to  move.  The  Soviets  apparently  anticipated 

313  strong  U.S.  opposition  to  what  they  felt  they  might  have  to  do  — 

314  intervene  directly  in  the  conflict  to  protect  Egypt  — and  they 

315  moved  as  quickly  as  possible  to  be  in  an  advantageous  position  to 

316  deal  with  that  opposition. 

317  25-30  October 

318  Many  of  the  Squadron's  movements  and  activities  in  the  period 

319  immediately  following  the  declaration  of  the  U.S.  alert  were  obvious- 

320  ly  genuine  "responses"  to  the  reinforcement  and  concentration  of  the 

321  Sixth  Fleet.  Some,  however,  were  not. 

322  As  the  Sixth  Fleet  carriers  — now  three  in  number  — and  the 

323  eunphibious  group  — now  reinforced  by  a second  helicopter  carrier  — 

324  all  began  to  converge  on  the  holding  area  south  of  Crete,  the  bulk 

325  of  the  Squadron's  combatants  formed  into  Surface  Action  Groups*  and 

326 

327  ^ 

328  The  specific  composition  of  these  tactical  formations  varies  with  the 

329  forces  available  when  and  where  they  are  put  together.  They  generally 

330  consist  of  three  (or  sometimes  four)  units,  at  least  one  of  which  is 

331  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM) -equipped,  and  another  of  which  is  equip- 

332  ped  with  antiship  missiles  (SSM) . The  latter  can  be  either  surface 

333  combatants  or  submarines.  The  SAM  ships  give  these  groups  some  defen- 

334  sive  capability;  the  SSM  platforms  provide  their  offensive  firepower. 

335  One  unit  trails  the  potential  target  to  provide  locating  information 

336  to  the  SSM  platforms. 75 
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337  moved  into  the  same  area  — one  Group  being  assigned  to  each  of  the 

338  carriers,  a fourth  taking  responsibility  for  the  amphibious  group 

339  (compare  Figs.  9,  10,  11  and  12).  By  the  26th,  Soviet  force*s  were 

340  in  position  and  ready  to  attack  the  carriers.  They  maintained  that 

74 

341  readiness  for  the  next  week. 

342  Some  of  the  forces  that  participated  in  this  anticarrier  oper- 

343  ation  were  already  operating  south  of  Crete.  Others  moved  out  of 

344  the  east  of  Crete  and  Kithira  anchorages  — emptying  the  latter  com- 

345  pletely.  Still  others  were  drawn  from  the  concentration  off  Syria. 

346  Most  of  the  combatants  that  had  been  operating  off  the  Syrian 

347  coast,  however,  moved  to  a new  operating  area  north  of  the  Nile  Delta 

348  (see  Fig.  12).  The  objective  of  this  movement  remains  obscure. 

349  Since  they  congregated  in  an  area  located  between  the  Sixth  Fleet 

350  and  Egypt,  their  presence  there  had  been  interpreted  variously  as 

351  an  intervention  or  as  an  interposition  — intended  to  deter  U.S. 

352  intervention.  Either  is  possible,  but  neither  is  likely.  Those 

353  forces  could  project  little  power  ashore,  and  thus  could  do  little 

354  to  affect  the  situation  where  it  counted;  on  the  West  bank  of  the 

355  Suez  Canal.  And  the  real  deterrent  was  posed  by  the  Surface  Action 

356  Groups  deployed  around  the  Sixth  Fleet's  carriers  south  of  Crete. 

357  It  is  more  likely  that,  once  the  Soviet  airlift  to  Syria  had  been 

358  halted  on  the  23rd,  these  units  were  moved  toward  Egypt  to  provide 

359  the  same  sort  of  support  for  Soviet  lines  of  communication  to  Egypt 

360  that  they  had  been  providing  off  Syria.  Such 'support  would  have 

361  been  necessary  had  the  Soviets  actually  moved  to  intervene  in  Egypt. 
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362  Whatever  the  reason  for  their  assembly,  those  forces  did  not  remain 

363  together  for  long.  They  had  dispersed  by  the  end  of  the  period 

364  (compare  Figs.  12  and  14) . 

365  These  two  concentrations  — around  the  Sixth  Fleet  and  off 

366  the  Nile  Delta  — were  the  most  visible  steps  taken  by  the  Soviets 

367  during  this  period.  However,  they  were  not  the  only  significant 

368  actions  taken.  The  Soviets  were  also  reported  to  have  moved  nuclear 

369  materials  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  — presumably  to 

370  Egypt.  These  were  widely  assumed  to  have  been  warheads  for  the 

76 

371  SCUD  missiles  they  had  made  available  to  the  Egyptians  earlier. 

372  Alternatively,  and  perhaps  more  likely,  they  could  have  been  nuclear 

373  warheads  for  the  Mediterranean  Squadron's  own  weapons  — replacements 

374  for  the  conventional  warheads  with  which  units  had  originally  deployed, 

375  or  reloads  for  those  units  surviving  an  initial  exchange. 

376  As  noted  earlier,  the  Soviets  also  reinforced  the  Squadron 

377  substantially  in  the  period  immediately  after  the  alert,  effecting 

378  a net  addition  of  16  units  — 7 submarines,  8 surface  combatants, 

77 

379  and  1 auxiliary  — between  the  24th  and  31st. 

380  31  October  - 05  November 

381  The  Squadron's  movements  and  activities  continued  to  parallel 

382  those  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  as  the  atmosphere  of  crisis  began  to  dissi- 

383  pate.  As  the  United  States  relaxed,  the  Soviets  relaxed;  but  the 

384  United  States  did  not  relax  completely,  and  neither  did  the  Soviets. 

385  The  combatant  concentration  around  the  Sixth  Fleet  carrier 

386  force  was  maintained.  It  was  also  shifted  westward  as  the  carriers 
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moved  west  (compare  Figs.  11,  12,  13  and  14).  However,  when  the 
signal  of  relaxation  given  by  the  carriers'  movement  away  from 
the  scene  of  conflict  was  strengthened  by  the  Independence  return- 
ing to  Athens,  the  Squadron's  posture  also  relaxed;  combatants 
began  to  move  back  into  anchorages,  a port  visit  was  begun  in  Yugo- 
slavia, and  a few  units  started  to  return  to  the  Black  Sea  (compare 

Pigs.  12  and  14) . Most  important,  the  anticarrier  operation  that 

78 

had  been  initiated  in  the  wake  of  the  alert  was  terminated. 

Augmentation  of  the  Squa’ron's  combatant  strength  also  ceased. 

Four  units  — including  two  NANUCHKA-class  large  guided  missile 

patrol  boats  — exited  the  Turkish  Straits  on  the  31st.  These  were 

the  last  combatants  to  join  the  Squadron  from  the  Black  Sea  until 
79 

mid-November . 

In  Retrospect 

Two  aspects  of  the  Squadron's  behavior  during  the  War  deserve 
added  emphasis;  its  responsiveness  to  U.S.  movements  and  activities, 
and  the  employment  of  Soviet  naval  forces  for  positive  ends  in  a 
high-risk  situation,  as  opposed  to  merely  being  present  in  the  area. 
Positive  use  was  new.  Responsiveness  had  long  been  standard  operating 
procedure  for  the  Squadron  — with  one  important  exception. 

The  exception  concerns  the  assignment  of  a Surface  Action 
Group  to  the  Sixth  Fleet's  amphibious  force.  In  previous  crises  — 
including  the  1970  Jordanian  Civil  War,  in  which  there  was  a real 
threat  of  U.S.  intervention  — Soviet  attention  (and  firepower)  had 
been  focused  on  the  Sixth  Fleet's  carriers;  its  amphibious  force  had 
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412  been  largely  ignored.  Thus  the  question  of  Soviet  objectives  in 

413  deploying  countering  forces  had  gone  unanswered:  did  the  Soviets 

414  target  the  carriers  because  of  their  potential  for  launching  Stra- 

415  tegic  nuclear  strikes  against  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  or  because 

416  of  their  potential  for  projecting  conventional  power  into  whatever 

417  local  conflicts  had  brought  them  to  the  littoral?  In  the  October 

418  War,  the  amphibious  force  — with  ^ capability  to  strike  the  Soviet 

419  Union  — received  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  the  carriers.  One 

420  question  was  therefore  answered:  at  the  minimum,  the  Soviets  were, 

421  in  fact,  concerned  about  the  potential  for  U.S.  intervention  in  the 

422  conflict  ashore.  Whether  they  were  concerned  about  more  than  that  — 

423  i.e.,  about  the  carriers'  residual  strategic  strike  capabilities  — 

424  was  not  clarified. 

425  Until  the  October  War,  the  standard  operating  procedure  for 

426  the  Squadron  on  the  outbreak  of  open  conflict  on  the  littoral  was 

427  to  move  away  from  the  combat  zone,  and  — except  as  necessary  to 

/ 

428  monitor  events  ashore  and  to  stay  within  attack  range  of  the  Sixth 

429  Fleet's  carriers  — to  remain  outside  that  zone  until  the  conflict 

430  had  subsided.  During  the  October  War,  however,  this  policy  was 

431  cast  aside.  Squadron  units  not  only  operated  in  strength  and  for 

432  an  extended  period  inside  the  combat  zone,  but  they  were  performing 

433  what  can  only  be  termed  combatant  functions  while  they  were  located 

434  there. 

435  This  was  not  the  first  time  the  Soviets  had  accepted  the  poten- 

436  tiality  of  conflict  in  providing  support  to  their  Arab  clients.  They 
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437  deliberately  exposed  a number  of  naval  units  in  1967  to  deter  Israeli 

8  0 

438  attacks  on  Port  Said;  and  in  1970,  in  order  to  deter  Israeli  air- 

439  strikes  deep  inside  Egyptian  territory,  they  deployed  a massive  air 

8 1 

440  defense  system  to  Egypt,  parts  of  which  they  themselves  manned. 

441  Neither  of  these  actions  involved  the  performance  of  any  positive 

442  function,  however.  Moreover,  in  both  cases  it  was  reasonable  for 

443  the  Soviets  to  expect  that  the  deterrent  would  work  — i.e.,  that 

444  the  Israelis  would  not  attack  their  forces  in  Egypt. 

445  During  the  October  War,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  turned 

446  out  that  the  Soviets  could  count  on  the  Israelis  not  to  attack  their 

447  transports  moving  in  international  sea  and  air  space,  the  same  did 

448  not  apply  once  those  transports  reached  Syrian  territory:  the 

449  Soviets  had  to  deploy  forces  to  defend  the  terminus  of  their  re- 

8 2 

450  supply  effort.  They  showed  themselves  willing  to  do  that.  That 

451  represented  a major  change  in  their  modus  operandi. 

001  VIII:  INSIGHTS 

002  In  many  respects,  the  outcome  of  the  October  War  was  no  less 

003  ambiguous  than  the  situation  out  of  which  the  War  itself  emerged. 

004  There  was  no  clear  winner. 

005  Had  the  War  been  halted  shortly  after  it  began,  there  might 

006  have  been  obvious  victors:  Egypt,  Syria,  and  by  extension  the  Soviet 

007  Union.  But  it  continued  well  past  that  point,  and  when  it  finally 

008  stopped  only  the  apparent  losers  stood  out:  Syria  was  losing  on 

009  the  battlefield;  Egypt  was  well  on  the  way  to-doing  the  same;  Israel 

010  was  winning  militarily  but  losing  politically;  and  the  Soviet  Union 

011  had  been  shut  out  in  the  cold  on  both  counts. 
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Before  the  War,  few  would  have  predicted  that  such  a conflict 
would  have  such  an  outcome.  Given  the  military  situation  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  fighting,  even  fewer  would 
have  predicted  that  the  Soviets  would  wind  up  among  the  losers. 

Tracing  the  course  of  events  from  beginning  to  end,  however,  makes 
it  clear  that,  as  far  as  the  Soviets  were  concerned,  the  outcome 
was  in  a sense  foreordained.  It  was  the  product  of  four  "givens": 

1.  Each  superpower  had  an  overriding  interest  in 
avoiding  conflict  with  the  other. 

/ 

2.  Both  had  an  only  slightly  less  vital  interest 
in  preventing  the  collapse  of  the  nations  they 
were  backing. 

3.  Local  military  superiority  continues  to  be 
important  in  deciding  contested  outcomes. 

4.  The  Soviets  were  unable  to  project  a signifi- 
cant quantum  of  usable  military  power  into  the 
Middle  East. 

Each  of  these  points  deserves  some  elucidation. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  both  superpowers  had  incentives 
to  downplay  the  nature  and  extent  of  actual  Soviet  involvement  in 
its  preparation  and  prosecution.  Both  acted  accordingly.  The 
Soviets  were  anxious  to  downplay  their  role  in  order  not  to  jeo- 
pardize hard-won  improvements  in  their  relations  with  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  was  no  less  anxious  to  preserve  those 
relations;  and  therefore  it  too  was  willing  to  downplay  the  Soviet 
role  — in  order  to  avoid  being  forced  to  respond  to  things  to  which 
it  did  not  want  to  respond,  and  to  take  actions  it  did  not  wish  to  take. 
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040  In  both  cases,  an  action  that  directly  threatened  detente  was  clearly 

041  only  the  first  step  onto  a potentially  slippery  slope,  near  the 

i 042  bottom  of  which  stood  direct  threats  to  the  other  superpower  (or 

I • 043  worse) . 

f 

044  As  the  War  went  on,  and  their  clients'  military  fortunes  began 

045  to  change,  the  Soviets'  incentives  and  actions  also  began  to  change. 

I 046  First,  it  became  important  that  the  Arabs  realize  that  the  Soviets 

047  were  supporting  them  actively.  Then  it  beccime  important  that  Israel 

048  realize  this  as  well.  Finally,  it  became  important  that  the  United 

049  States  receive  the  same  message.  The  establishment  of  Soviet  air- 

050  and  sea  lifts  conveyed  the  first  of  these  messages.  The  movement  of 

051  Soviet  naval  forces  into  the  combat  zone  to  protect  those  lift  opera- 

052  tions,  the  direct  threats  made  against  Israel  and,  ultimately,  the 

053  launching  of  SCtJDS  — which  in  the  Middle  East  could  only  be  regarded 

054  as  strategic  strike  weapons  --  conveyed  the  second  message.  The 

055  alerting  and  apparent  marshalling  of  Soviet  projection  forces,  coupled 

056  with  explicit  statements  of  their  intent  to  intervene,  guaranteed 

057  that  the  United  States  received  the  third  of  these  messages. 

058  The  United  States  did  not  wholly  approve  of  the  Soviets'  eff- 

059  orts  to  end  the  conflict  on  terms  favoring  their  own  clients;  and 

j 060  U.S.  incentives  and  actions  began  to  change  also  — but  these  changes 

061  were  more  closely  linked  with  what  the  Soviets  were  doing  than  with 

062  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  military  fortunes  of  Israel.  It  be- 

063  came  important  to  the  United  States  that  the  Soviets  understand  two 

064  things:  that  there  wore  limits  to  the  impact  they  would  be  permitted 
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065  to  exercise  on  the  conflict,  and  where  those  limits  lay.  The  United 

066  States  would  not  permit  the  Soviets  to  determine  the  outcome  of  the 

067  conflict  either  indirectly,  through  their  resupply  efforts,  ot  di- 

068  rectly,  by  deploying  their  ground  forces  into  the  combat  arena.  The 

069  initiation  of  U.S.  air-  and  sea  lift  operations  conveyed  the  first 

070  of  those  messages  to  the  Soviets.  The  worldwide  U.S.  military  alert 

071  called  Soviet  attention  to  the  actions  that  transmitted  the  second 

072  of  those  messages.  When  it  called  its  alert,  the  United  States  also 

073  insured  that  it,  rather  than  the  Soviets,  had  the  superior  military 

074  capability  in  the  critical  place  at  the  critical  time;  it  reinforced 

075  the  Sixth  Fleet  and  concentrated  it  athwart  the  Soviet's  air  and  sea 

076  lines  of  communication  to  the  Middle  East,  making  Soviet  intervention 

077  in  the  conflict,  at  best,  potentially  very  costly,  and  at  worst, 

078  militarily  infeasible.  The  Soviets  got  that  message. 

079  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  message  the  United  States 

080  intended  to  send.  The  reinforcement  and  concentration  of  the  Sixth 

081  Fleet  may  have  been  ordered  only  as  a precaution,  or  undertaken  for 

082  some  specific  purpose  that  did  not  include  influencing  Soviet  be- 

083  havior.  Regardless  of  their  antecedent (s)  — which  the  Soviets 

084  could  not  have  known  with  certainty  — those  steps  contained  a 

085  message  no  prudent  Soviet  decision-maker  could  ignore. 

086  At  the  very  minimxim,  an  outcome  like  that  argues  the  case  for 

087  a better  understanding  of  this  unique  form  of  non-verbal  communica- 

088  tion.  It  is  obviously  in  the  United  States'  interest  to  insure  that, 

089  both  routinely  and  in  crises,  its  actions  accurately  reflect  its  in- 
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090  tentions,  although  there  may  be  occasions  in  the  future  on  which 

091  it  wants  to  achieve  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  On  both  counts 

# 

092  then/  prudence  dictates  that  efforts  be  devoted  to  acquiring  some 

093  fluency  in  this  mode  of  discourse. 
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Nah.is,  op . cit.;  Herzog,  op . cit . ; and  Schiff,  op . cit.. 
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The  participating  countries  official  histories  remain  to  be 
written  — or,  if  written,  they  remain  to  be  released.  Accounts 
by  individuals  directly  involved  have  begun  to  appear,  and  more 
are  expected.  Among  the  former  are:  Go Ida  Meir,  My  Life,  New 
York:  Putnam,  1975;  and  Moshe  Dayan,  Story  of  My  Life,*  New 
York:  William  Morrow,  1976.  The  memoirs  of  Presidents  Sadat 
and  Nixon  are  currently  in  preparation;  Secretary  Kissinger's 
are  expected  to  appear  subsequently. 

Murrey  Marder,  "Kissinger  Closing  Off  Discussion  of  'Confronta- 
tion'," Washington  Post,  November  22,  1973;  Marilyn  Berger, 
"Brezhnev  Note:  'I  Will  Say  It  Straight',"  Washington  Post, 
November  28,  1973;  Leslie  H.  Gelb,  "Kissinger  and  Schlesinger 
Deny  Rift  in  October  War,"  New  York  Times,  June  23,  1974; 

Edward  N.  Luttwak  and  Walter  Laqueur,  "Kissinger  and  the  Yom 
Kippur  War,"  Commentary  58-3  (September  1974),  pp.  33-40; 
"Penthouse  Interview:  Matti  Golan  on  Henry  Kissinger,"  Penthouse 
7-3  (November  1975),  pp.  63,  65,  130-132,  134;  Matti  Golan,  The 
Secret  Conversations  of  Henry  Kissinger:  Step-by-Step  Diplomacy 
in  the  Middle  East,  New  York:  Quadrangle/The  New  York  Times 
Book  Co.,  1976;  Edward  R.  F.  Sheehan,  The  Arabs,  Israelis  and 
Kissinger:  A Secret  History  of  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Middle 
East,  New  York:  Readers  Digest  Press,  1976 . 

Michael  Davie  and  Robert  Stephens,  "How  Missile-Rattling  Cracked 
the  Detente,"  The  Observer  (London),  October  28,  1973;  Marvin 
Kalb  and  Bernard  Kalb,  ‘'Twenty  Days  in  October,"  New  York  Times 
Magazine , June  23,  1974. 

David  A.  Brown,  "Israel  Airlift  Flights  Underscore  C-5  Rapid 
Deployment  Capability,"  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology  99-24 
(December  10,  1973)  , pp.  16-19;  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Report  to  the  Congress;  Airlift  Operations  of  the  Mili- 
tary  Airlift  Command  During  the  1973  Middle  East  War,  LCD-75-204 , 
April  16,  1975. 

Luttwak  and  Horowitz,  op.  cit. , pp.  378-387;  Herzog,  op.  cit. , 
pp.  208-250. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  The  Vantage  Point;  Perspectives  of  the 
Presidency;  1963-1969,  New  York;  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston , 

1971,  p.  302;  "U.S.  Electronic  Espionage:  A Memoir,"  Ramparts 
Magazine  11-2  (August  1972),  pp.  35-50;  William  B.  Quandt, 

Soviet  Policy  in  the  October  1973  War,  Santa  Monica,  Calif: 

The  Rand  Corporation,  'R-1864-ISA,  May  1976,  p.  31. 
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A semi-public  propaganda  war  broke  out  in  April  1974  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt,  with  the  former  accusing  the  latter 
of  having  refused  to  honor  a Syrian  request  for  a ceasefire  late 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  war,  and  the  latter  accusing  the  for- 
mer of  having  misrepresented  Syrian  desires  for  a ceasefire. 

See:  Murrey  Marder,  "Press  Reporting  '73  Soviet  Alert."  Wash- 

ington Post,  May  2,  1974;  Heikal,  op.  cit.,  pp.  208,  209,  212, 

213. 

Quandt,  op.  cit. , pp.  18-27. 

A reconstruction  of  these  Soviet  alerts  that  is  both  comprehen- 
sive and  authoritative  has  yet  to  appear.  Fragmentary  accounts 
can  be  found  in:  "CBS  Reports:  The  Mysterious  Alert,"  CBS 
Television  Network,  January  17,  1974;  "L'URSS  a Envisage  d'Envoyer 
des  Troupes  in  Syrie  Pendant  la  Guerre  d'Octobre,”  Le  Monde , 
October  30,  1974;  Foy  D.  Kohler,  Leon  Goure  and  Mose  L.  Harvey, 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  October  1973  Middle  East  War:  The 
Implications  for  Detente,  Washington,  O.C. ; Center  for  Advanced 
International  Studies,  University  of  Micimi,  1974,  pp.  66-68; 
Herzog,  op . cit . , pp.  135,  136;  Luttwak  and  Horowitz,  op . cit . , 
p.  388;  Schiff,  op.  cit.,  p.  196;  Graham  H.  Thurbiville^  "Soviet 
Airborne  Forces:  Increasingly  Powerful  Factor  in  the  Equation," 
Army  26-4  (April  1976),  pp.  18-27. 

CBS,  op.  cit.;  "Mr.  Dayan  Says  U.S.  Saved  Egypt  from  Defeat," 

Times  (London),  December  20,  1974;  John  B.  Chomeau,  Seapower 
as  a Political  Instrument:  The  Soviet  Navy  in  the  Mediterranean , 
unpublished  Ph. d”  dissertation.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1974 ; 
Luttwak  and  Horowitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  387;  Schiff,  op.  cit.,  p.  263. 

CBS  op . cit . , Murrey  Marder,  "Press  Reporting  '73  Soviet  Alert," 
Washington  Post,  May  2,  1974;  Henry  J.  Taylor,  "Russians  Enrage 
Egyptians,"  San  Diego  Union,  July  2,  1975;  Quandt,  op.  cit. , 
pp.  31-34. 

David  Binder,  "An  Implied  Soviet  Threat  Spurred  U.S.  Forces  Alert, 
New  York  Times,  November  21,  1973;  Laurence  Stern,  "NSC;  Did  It 
Meet  October  24?,"  Washington  Post,  November  29,  1973;  Barry  M. 
Blechman,  "The  Nuclear  Alert : Too  Big  a Stick,"  Washington  Star. 
December  2,  1973;  Leslie  H.  Gelb,  "House  Ends  Study  ot  Octol>er 
Alert,"  New  York  Times,  April  10,  1974;  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
Jr.,  USN  (Ret. ^ , On  Watch;  A Memoir,  New  York:  Quadrangle/The 
New  York  Times  Book  Co.,  1976,  pp.  T43-446. 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Memo  Ser.  96/1976  of 
September  26,  1974. 
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Marilyn  Berger,  "U.S.  Requests  U.N.  Meeting  on  Middle  East," 
Washington  Post,  October  8,  1973;  Department  of  Defense  news 
brief ing , October  9,  1973. 

Lt.  (JG) . F.  C.  Miller,  DSN,  "Those  Storm-Beaten  Ships^  Upon 
Which  the  Arab  Armies  Never  Looked,"  U.S.  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings  101-3  (March  1975)  , pp.  18-i5. 

The  Scotsman  (Edinburgh),  October  11,  1973;  Department  of  Defense 
news  briefing,  October  16,  1973;  Zumwalt,  op.  cit.,  p.  432. 

"EC-130  Attacked,"  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology  98-13 
(March  26,  1973),  p.l5;  IISS,  op.  cit.,  pp.  30-37. 

"U.S.  Soviets  Boost  Mideast  Airlift,"  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  99-17  (October  22,  1973),  pp^  18 , 19;  '*Mideast  Cease- 
Fire  Spurs  New  Tensions , " Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
99-18  (October  29,  1973),  pp.  12-15 ; “Middle  East  War  Strains 
Western  Alliance,"  International  Defense  Review  6-6  (December 
1973) , p.  702. 

Zumwalt,  op.  cit. , p.  443. 

"Six-Week  Alert  Cancelled  for  Sixth  Fleet,"  Washington  Post, 
November  20,  1973. 

Information  released  by  U.S.  Navy. 

Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  299. 

COMSIXTHFLT  (Vice  Admiral  Daniel  Murphy,  USN) , "after  action 
report"  [hereafter:  COMSIXTHFLT  report],  quoted  in  Zumwalt, 
op.  cit.,  p.  435. 

Admiral  Isaac  C.  Kidd,  Jr.  USN,  "View  From  the  Bridge  of  the 
Sixth  Fleet  Flagship,"  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  98-2 
(February  1972),  pp.  18-2^"^  A cRart  accompanying  this  article 
indicates  that,  at  the  peak  period  of  the  Jordanian  crisis,  a 
U.S.  task  force  — composed  of  two  aircraft  carriers,  a heli- 
copter carrier  and  12  escorts  — was  operating  to  the  southwest 
of  Cyprus,  roughly  150  miles  to  the  east  of  the  position  that 
would  be  occupied  by  the  Independence  Task  Group  in  1973. 

Department  of  Defense  news  briefings,  October  16  and  17,  1973; 
Daily  American  (Rome),  October  18,  1973;  Zumwalt,  op.  cit.,  p.  436, 

COMSIXTHFLT  report,  quoted  in  Zumwalt,  op . cit . , p.  44  7. 

Department  of  Defense  news  briefings,  October  16  and  17,  1973. 
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Zuniwalt,  op.  cit./  pp.  439,  444. 

Ibid. , p.  444. 

Robert  G.  Weinland,  "Soviet  Naval  Operations:  10  Years  of 
Change,"  in:  Michael  MccGwire,  et.  al.  (eds.),  op.  cit. , 
pp.  375-386. 

COMSIXTHFLT  report,  quoted  in  Zumwalt,  op.  cit.,  p.  447. 

Ibid. , p.  437. 

Turkish  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Rapport  Annuel  Sur  Le 
Mouvement  Des  Nayires  a Travers  Les  Detroits  Turcs;  1973, 
Ankara,  January  1974  [hereafter:  Rapport  Annuel'n 

Herzog,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

Department  of  Defense  news  briefing,  October  11,  1973;  Rapport 
Annuel . 


Walter  Jablonsky,  "Die  Seekriegfuehrung  im  vierten  Nahostkrieg, " 
Marine  Rundschau  71-11  (November  1974),  p.  653. 

Michael  Getler,  "Arabs  Fire  Clusters  of  SAMS  at  Israelis," 
Washington  Post,  October  13,  1973;  Jim  Hoagland,  "Israelis 
Move  Nearer  Damascus,"  Washington  Post,  October  13,  1973; 

Robert  G.  Kaiser,  "Soviets  Warn  Israel  After  Ship  Hit," 

Washington  Post,  October  13,  1973;  Michael  Getler,  "U.S. 

Action  Precautionary,"  Washington  Post,  October  17,  1973; 

Schiff,  op.  cit.,  p.  167. 

Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  "Cairo  Losses  Put  at  100  Tanks,"  Washington 
Post,  October  18,  1973;  Glassman,  op.  cit. , p.  134. 

Michael  Getler,  "Russians  Add  Sealift  for  Heavy  Arms,"  Washington 
Post , October  18,  1973;  Schiff,  op.  cit. , p.  250. 

Daily  Telegraph  (London),  October  20,  1973;  Captain  John  E. 

Moore,  RN  (Ret.) , The  Soviet  Navy  Today,  London:  MacDonald 
and  Janes,  1975,  pp.  155-1$7. 

Rapport  Annuel. 

Weinland,  op.  cit. 

COMSIXTHFLT  report,  quoted  in  Zvimwalt,  op.^cit. , p.  447. 

Ibid. 
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389  75.  The  composition  and  function  of  such  formations  is  discussed 

390  in:  James  M.  McConnell  and  Anne  M.  Kelly,  "Superpower  Naval 

391  Diplomacy  in  the  Indo-Pakistani  Crisis,"  in:  Michael  MccGwire 

392  (ed.),  Soviet  Naval  Developments;  Capability  and  Context,  New 

393  York:  Praeger,  1973,  pp.'  442-455. 
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394  76.  Michael  Getler,  "A-Arms  Believed  in  Egypt;  SCUD  Missiles  Seen 

395  Under  Soviet  Control,"  Washington  Post,  November  21,  1973; 
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MiA'onneU.  James  M..  "Strategy  and  Mianoni  of  t)w 
Soviet  Navy  in  tlie  Yeai  2000,”  48  pp..  Nov  1977. 
(To  be  presented  at  a Conference  on  Problems  of 
'"Sea  Power  as  we  Approach  the  2ltt  Century,  tpon 
svvred  by  the  American  Enterpeiae  Institute  fot 
Publk  IH>ltc>  Raaeaich.  6 Okrtober  1977,  and  sub- 
sequently pubUalied  in  • collection  of  papers  by  Uie  ^ 
Institute) 
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FT  207 

GoMbtrf.  UwitiMt,  '*CottEn«ctiveMti  of  Po- 
F«(teral  PolictM  Affoctint  Rnearch  4 
DtvtlopiiMni  Ejipmdiluivt  in  th«  Auto,  St««l  and 
Food  Industnet 36  pp..  Oci  I9T7.  (Pr«*enud  »i 
SomlMfn  EccAomie  Aaocution  MMtin^  bea^nini 
2 No^itmbti  1977) 

Pf  2oa 

Ro6«m.  Suphcn  S.,  **1711  DkUm  of  tlM  OrersMi 
St«tloii  FIhu  llM  Unfttd  SiitM  Aiiitlc  FWct  and 
tht  Shanihai  CrMs.  1932.*'  18  pp..  Nov  1977.  (Re- 
printed from  TTm  Ameftean  Neptune.  Vol. 
XXXVU..  No  3.  July  1977) 

FT  209  - ClMafled. 

FP2I0 

Kaiang,  DbvM.  '*Proitctln|  The  Fleet.**  40  pp-.  Dk 
1977  (Prepared  for  the  American  Enterpriae  Initi- 
lute  Conference  on  Probletm  of  Sea  Povver  ai  We 
Approech  the  2lsi  Century.  October  6-7. 1977) 

FP311 

MbnM.  Maurke  M.,  “On  Approximatini  the  Ci^ 
cuter  Coverapi  Function,’*  14  pp..  Feb  1978 

FP  213 

MMifrl.  Marc.  “Phictuattofle  to  Syttenii  with  Multi- 
ple Steady  ^atea.  Appheatioo  to  Uncheeter  E^pia- 
ttatta.“  12  pp..  Feb  '’t.  (Preeented  at  the  Firet 
Annual  Worfcahop  on  the  Infoimation  Unkage  Be- 
tween  Applied  Methrmeocs  end  faiduetry.  Naval  PC 
School.  Feb  23-2S.  197S) 

FP214 

Wetotend.  Robert  G..  “A  Somewhat  DUTeient  View 
of  The  Opfltmef  Naval  AM(ure.'*37  pp..  Jun  1978 
(Pieeented  at  the  1976  Conventton  of  die  American 
FoUticM  Science  Amodation  (APSA/IUS  Panel  on 
“Chigtot  Strategc  Requiitmenta  md  Military 
FPeture**),  CMcapo.  lU..  Scptcrriber  2. 1976) 

FP21S 

Code.  RiHiM)  C..  **Conimentt  on  ftttcipln  of  in- 
fonmhon  Retrtrmi  by  Manfred  Kochen.  10  pp.. 
Mar  78.  (AibHahed  aa  a Letter  to  the  Editor, 
Journal  of  Docufoentetion.  Vol.  31.  No.  4.  papet 
298-301.  December  197S) 

FP2I6 

Coda.  Ruaaal  C..  **Lotka'i  Frequency  Dteirlbution 
of  Setentifk  ftoduectefty.**  18  pp..  Feb  1978, 
(^bdaiied  m the  Jownal  of  the  American  Society 
foe  Informatioo  Scienca,  Vol.  28,  NO.  6,  pp. 
366>370.  November  1977) 

Ff  217 

Cote.  RtMaal  C..  “■tMtametric  Studlev  of  ScientlAc 
Productivity,**  17  pp..  Mar  78.  (Pieaanted  at  the 
Annual  meettoi  of  the  Americen  Society  for  In- 
formation Setenoa  held  to  San  Francteco,  Cahfomia. 
October  1976.) 

FP  218  - Cleatofled. 

FP2I9 

Himtibiin.  R.  LaVar.  ’litorfcet  Analytoa  wMh 
RallonM  Ejipectatlone:  Theory  aid  Eattmition.**  60 
pp..  Ape  78  (To  be  n^ndtted  for  publication  to 
loumal  of  Economewtet) 


Pf  220 

Maurer.  Donald  E..  “DiatonalUation  by  Cioup 
Matncet,"  26  pp..  Apr  78 

PP221 

Weinland.  Robert  G.,  •*Super power  Naval  Diplo- 
macy to  the  October  1973  Arib-lineU  War.“  76 
pp..  iun  1978 

PP  222 

Mizrahi,  Miurice  M..  “Cv>rmpondence  Rukt  and 
Path  Imefnla.**  30  pp..  Jun  1978  (Suluintted  foe 
PubbeaUon  to  The  Journal  of  Mathematical  Fhyrice) 
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